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December 4, 1915 


LIGHTS OUT! 


ODAY the lights go out. Today San Fran- 
j cisco weeps for the glories that are gone and 
rejoices for those glories. And San Francisco 
can weep—and rejoice—more whole-heartedly than 
any other city under heaven. All honor to her. 
Today the lights go out—the lights that are 
measured in candlepower. But to us who have seen 
can the lights ever go out? Could the turning off of 
an electric switch rob the world of Keat’s Endymion 
—of Omar’s Rubaiyat? Can the turning off of elec- 
tric switches take from us the lights that 


—“throng out in their glory, 

And they sing of the God in Man; 

They sing of the Mighty Master, 

Of the loom His fingers span, 

Where a star or a soul is a part of the whole, 
And weft in the wondrous plan.” 


Can we lose so easily the poet builders of the 
Exposition? The poets of the square and compass, 
of plank and plaster; the poets of wet clay and of 
the drawing board; of paint and brush, of chisel and 
hammer; the poets of bulb and seed, of tree and bush; 
those artisans who think in volt and ampere but dream 
and write their dreams in the poetry of sheen and 
shadow;; the poets of finance and organization of large 
dreams and larger deeds; and the Great Poet who lent 
the Marin skyline and the Presidio hills. 

The lights can never go out. We who have seen 
can never forget nor cease to rejoice. And the great 
ones of pen and brush will record it for posterity. 

Thank Him who made and guided the hand of 
man. Thank Him for the Exposition. 

—Contributed. 
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Hearing of San Joaquin Application 
Before Railroad Commission 


a HE hearing has been completed and all of the evidence has been 
Ng submitted in the matter of the application of the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation for an order ascertaining and fixing 
just and reasonable rates to be charged by it for electric power, 
before the Railroad Commission of the State of California. The 
Commission now has the matter under advisement and its order 
is expected during the early part of the coming year. Probably the most im- 
portant of the testimony presented by the power corporation is that pertaining 
to its financial history, given by Geneal Manager A. G. Wishon, and to its 
schedule of rates, their relation to one another and the application of these rates, 
by Assistant General Manager E. B. Walthall, who has supervision over the 
new business department. The Magazine presents below the testimonies of 
these officials to the customers and employees of this corporation in the hope 
that a better understanding may be had of the facts contained therein. 


Testimony of Mr. Wishon 


What is your position with the com- What was its gross income from 
pany? electrical operation during your last 
Answer: General manager. fiscal year? 
How long have you held that posi- Answer: $1,568,758.22. 
tion? How many patrons did the company 
Answer: Since early in the year have when you took charge? 
1903. Answer: 1,105 consumers. 
What was the condition of the com- How many electrical patrons has it 
pany when you took charge? now? 


Answer: I took over the business Answer: Light, 16,424; power, 2,159. 
from the receiver of the old San Total, 18,583. 


Joaquin Electric Company—the prede- Generally, what territory did the 
cessor company. It had been in the company’s electrical lines cover? 
receiver's hands about three or four Answer: Served only within the city 
years. limits of Fresno, excepting that it de- 
What was the character of its busi- livered current wholesale to H. G. 
ness? Lacy Company, Hanford, over a line 
Answer: Electrical only. that was owned by them. 
What was the gross annual income Generally, what territory do thev 
of the company during your first vear cover now? 
with it? Answer: The San Joaquin Vallev 
Answer: $126,315. from the north line of Merced County 
What was its capital investment? to and including Kern County, except 
Answer: About $550,000. a part of Tulare County served by the 
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Mount Whitney Company; Hanford, 
served by the H. G. Lacy Company, 
and Coalinga and vicinity, served by 
the Midland Counties Company—the 
last two taking their power from the 
San Joaquin at wholesale. 

Has this increase been made at any 
one time, or has it been progressing 
during all the period of your connec- 
tion with the company? 

Answer: We have taken over or 
merged a number of small companies, 
but the very large proportion of the 
increase in our business has been due 
to the efforts of the present manage- 
ment, and it has progressed during 
the entire period since 1903. 

From what source in general has the 
company derived the money which it 
has been necessary to use in making 
extensions? 

Answer: Generally from the sale of 
its securities. 

What has been the policy of the 
company with regard to extending its 
service? 

Answer: It has always been the pol- 
icy of the company to prosper through 
increase of business, not through in- 
crease of rates. We have always be- 
lieved it wise to make extensions even 
if business in sight would not produce 
sufficient income on added investment, 
if we thought that the business could 
be built up in the future. 

Does that policy still continue? 

Answer: The policy still continues, 
but some times we have not been able 
to’ carry it out. 

Have you had any complaints on 
account of not complying with re- 
quests for extensions? 

Answer: Yes, we have had a great 
many of them. 


What is the reason for the refusal 
of the company to make them? You 
may state in this answer what the 
company’s financial condition has been 
during the past two years, if that bears 
upon the question. 

Answer: In addition to bad financial 
conditions referred to, the failure of 
sufficient rainfall in the season of 
1912-13 found us in April with com- 
paratively an empty reservoir and a 
prospect for an exceedingly light run 


off of all the streams on which we 
were generating power. We were at 
that time carrying about one and one- 
half million dollars floating indebted- 
ness, but notwithstanding this, we 
were forced to install in a great hurry 
an addition to our steam plant, Bakers- 
field, in order that we might carry the 
load of the consumers that had pre- 
viously made contracts. This necessi- 
tated an expenditure of about $600,000. 

About the same time, we had notice 
from the national government that we 
must complete the Tule River plant or 
our permits would be cancelled, and 
inasmuch as we had expended at that 
time about $300,000, we therefore in- 
creased our floating indebtedness fur- 
ther by the expenditure of $400,000 on 
account of that, making a total float- 
ing indebtedness by the end of the 
year 1913 in excess of $2,600,000. 
However, on the first of August, 1913, 
we sold $954,000 short term notes. 
which left the amount still owing in 
excess of $1,600,000. To be exact, on 
the first day of January, 1914, our float- 
ing indebtedness, exclusive of short 
term notes, was $1,667,033. Much of 
this was owed to equipment and 
material houses, manufacturers and 
others who had furnished us with 
machinery and other equipment. 

Early in 1914, these people seemed 
determined upon the collection of their 
notes and accounts and we were 
threatened with drastic measures 
which led to an agreement upon our 
part, for an extension upon the 
amounts that we owed to all of them, 
conditioned absolutely upon our agree- 
ing to apply the net surplus each 
month, above economical operation, to 
the payment of their notes and ac- 
counts until they were fully liquidated. 

This has been done to the very best 
of our ability and has been the con- 
trolling reason why we were unable 
to make the extensions demanded by 
prospective consumers in our district. 


Our word has been given that above 
the net cost of operation, and the posi- 
tively necessary expenditures, all the 
money would be applied to these ac- 
counts and not put to capital expendi- 
tures; and it is only recently that the 
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indebtedness to nearly all of them has — 


been extinguished to such an extent 
that we are able to take care of the 
pressing demands for small extensions. 
1 think it was after the first of Septem- 
ber that we analyzed the situation suf- 
ficiently to determine that all of those 
who had received our promise had 
been satisfied (except one of the large 
companies to whom we still owe com- 
paratively small balances) and would 
no longer hold us to the strict letter 
of the promise. We then made an 
estimate of all of those who had ap- 
plied to us for service, including those 
who had complained to the Commis- 
sion, as well as those who had not com- 
plained to the Commission, and the 
total amount estimated to satisfy the 
demands was about $64,000. This the 
finance committee instructed me to 
expend. 

Does the company intend to extend 
as soon as it can command money for 
that purpose? 

Answer: Yes, aS soon as money 1s 
available, the commercial department 
of our business will begin active can- 
vas for the further extension of our 
lines into new territory. 

Do those in charge of the company’s 
affairs consider that the district which 
it occupies is fully developed? 

Answer: Certainly not. Future de- 
velopments will produce many times 
the present gross income. . 


Do they consider that all the ter- 
ritory available to the company is oc- 
cupied? I mean by “available ter- 
ritory” that which is not now occupied 
by a competitor. 

Answer: No, many thousand square 
miles are without a line and none of 
the territory is anything like fully de- 
veloped. 

How much extension has the com- 
pany in mind? 

Answer: The development of the 
outlying districts within our territory 
must be kept in step with the sale of 
lands and the subdivision thereof. 
There are times when this is active 
and a great business is then possible 
in the development of the agricultural 
districts, and there are other times 
when the sale of lands is slow and we 


must regulate our extensions accord- 
ingly. 

How can it get money necessary for 
such extensions? 

Answer: Only through the sale of 
its securities. 

In your opinion, can the company 

properly wait until patronage is in 
sight sufficient to pay a return upon 
the cost of such territorial extensions 
before making them? 
- Answer: Not always. Many exten- 
sions must be made which at the time 
do not show sufficient income to jus- 
tify it, but we take into consideration 
the prospect for future business in all 
cases. We believe that the company 
must do a certain amount of pioneer- 
ing, as we find that the country does 
not build up very much ahead of our 
development. 

Will these extensions require ad- 
ditional generating and transmitting 
capacity? 

Answer: Yes, it will require a con- 
siderable outlay. 

Is it not true that the company must 
provide these in advance of making 
the extensions? 

Answer: Yes, it would be extremely 
unwise to take on business in excess 
of the generating and transmission 
capacities. 

What is the amount of bonds author- 
ized under the company’s mortgage? 

Answer: $25,000,000. 

How many bonds are now outstand- 
ing? 

Answer: 
$7,742,000. 

On what basis, under the terms of 
the mortgage, can you issue new 
bonds? 

Answer: For 85 per cent of all capi- 
tal expenditures when the net income 
is twice the interest on the outstand- 
ing bonds and those proposed to be 
issued for the twelve months ended 
sixty days prior to any date. 


The balance of the cost of exten- 
sions and improvements must be de- 
rived from income or from junior 
financing—by the issue of preferred 
stock, for example? 

Answer: We do not know of any 
other method. 


On September Ist, 1915, 
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Do you expect to be able to furnish 
this balance unless you have an ample 
income? 


Answer: No, our credit will be im- 
paired if we cannot show an earning 
that will protect bond interest and a 
surplus fund that will protect stock- 
holders’ dividends. 


If the company attempts to do it, 
will it not be running into danger of 
another receivership in your opinion? 


Answer: Our experience during the 
last two and one-half years shows that 
carrying a large floating indebtedness 
is very perilous. 

Do these extensions which the com- 
pany contemplates consist wholly of 
facilities for irrigation? 

Answer: No, not entirely, but the 
development of the irrigation business 
seems to automatically develop the 


commercial and industrial business of 
the several towns and hamlets, and 
while that business in itself is not 
highly profitable, it is the only means 
of developing the other business that 
does not require so much line exten- 
sion to reach it; and seems to be the 
only method of developing the agricul- 
tural territory not covered by gravity 
irrigation systems. 

ls it, according to your experience, 
a necessary result that growth of cities 
keeps fair pace with the development 
of agricultural districts tributary to 
them ? 

Answer: My own experience shows, 
and, I think, the history of the growth 
of this country shows, that cities, 
which are dependent upon agricultural 
territory. tributary to them, grow in 
pretty equal proportion to the develop- 
ment of the agricultural territory. 


Testimony of Mr. Walthall 


General 

What is your occupation? 

Answer: I am Assistant General Manager 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 

What generally are your present duties? 

Answer: My present duties are along 
about the same lines as my duties as Gen- 
eral Agent except that they have been en- 
larged upon considerably, because at this 
time our business is materially larger than 
it was when I was General Agent. My pres- 
ent duties are mainly of the same general 
character. 

How many district agents have you now 
and what generally are the duties of those 
district agents? 

Answer: There are eleven district agents. 
They have to do with the securing of new 
business, the supervision of service directly 
to the consumer in their district, the mak- 
ing of inquiry as to the consumer's needs 
for service, what rates would be best suited 
to their needs, ironing out troubles that 
cause complaint and removing, so far as 
is possible within the power of the com- 
pany, the causes for complaint. In fact, 
they have general supervision of the com- 
pany’s business in their respective districts. 

What has been your policy and that of 
your company with regard to the character 
of the relation which should exist between 
it and its patrons? 

Answer: That policy has been to main- 
tain at all times very friendly and intimate 
relations and to entertain and remedy, in so 
far as is possible to do so, all complaints, 
and to endeavor to make our charges, rates 
and practices entirely satisfactory to our 


customers, so far as fairness to the com- 
pany would permit me to do so. 

State generally what, in your opinion, is 
necessary for the best results to the com- 
pany and what is necessary for the best 
results to the patrons? 

Answer: It is my opinion, and always 
has been, that the best results to the com- 
pany require that its patrons should secure 
the best results that are possible for them; 
that there must be mutual advantage in or- 
der to secure permanent advantage. The 
company cannot thrive unless its patrons 
thrive, and neither can its patrons thrive 
unless the company thrives. My judgment 
always has been that the company can best 
thrive through increase of volume of busi- 
ness rather than through charging higher 
rates; and we prefer an increase in volume 
of business for our prosperity and not an 
increase of rates. 

Please state generally what method you 
have employed in endeavoring to establish 
that relation? 

Answer: The method that we have em- 
ployed in trying to establish that relation 
has been to study and investigate thoroughly 
the situation with each of our patrons, find 
out what they are desirous of accomplish- 
ing, and in so far as we can, ascertain all 
the facts, and then instruct them as to the 
most economical installation and method of 
operation and furnish them a form of con- 
tract best suited to their conditions. 

State particularly your customary opera- 
tion under that method. 

Answer: The soliciting for new business 
is done by the district agent, and he is also 
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the one who receives the application from 
the prospective customer for service. At 
these times, he makes inquiry and a study 
of the customer’s conditions and especially 
of what he is desirous of accomplishing, and 
imparts information to him as to what other 
customers are doing and what they have 
accomplished, and in many instances takes 
the prospect to the other customer that he 
may see for himself what has been accom- 
plished and obtain this information first- 
hand. In the event the customer desires 
service for irrigation purposes, the water 
conditions are studied as well as the meth- 
ods of applying the water to the land, and 
finally advice is given regarding the installa- 
tion of apparatus, the method and manner 
of irrigation and the type of contract best 
fitted. We endeavor to prevent, in so far 
as we can, any mistake being made on the 
part of the customer. After the installation 
has been made, the district agent visits the 
customer frequently to make sure that he 
is progressing properly and recommends, 
from time to time, if need be, certain 
changes to obtain better efficiency. Very 
often the installation is defective in some 
way or the well is giving trouble, and we 
endeavor to assist the customer in every 
way possible to remedy these defects, and 
very often suspend the operation of our con- 
tract while changes are being made. In 
fact, the district agent keeps in close touch 
at all times with the customer and the cus- 
tomer is made to feel free to call upon any 
of our employees at any time for advice and 
assistance, as we firmly believe that our 
success depends entirely upon the success 
of the customer. 
Irrigation 


What character, if any, of irrigation is 
there which, in your judgment, none of your 
contracts is fitted for? 

Answer: Our contracts are not fitted for 
the irrigation exclusively of raisin vineyards 
and deciduous orchards that are affected by 
sub-irrigation, or for emergency standby use 
for gravity water. 

Please state your reasons for this opinion 
fully. 

Answer: Raisin vineyards and deciduous 
fruit orchards that are affected by sub- 
irrigation require only one or two irriga- 
tions during the entire year, and those lands 
enjoying the privilege of a gravity water 
system would have use for pump irrigation 
for only a very short time after the gravity 
canals went dry, and our service to all of 
these would be used during such a short 
period each year, and then only intermit- 
tently. The patron would be called upon to 
pay for a period of service during a con- 

siderable part of which he would have no 
use for the same. 

Have you any form of contract which is 
fitted to the raisin and deciduous fruit in- 
dustries exclusively that are affected by 
sub-irrigation or that have a gravity water 


supply? 
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Answer: There is none unless the patron 
has a diversified use for our service in con- 
nection with these industries or unless there 
is no gravity water obtainable so that the 
patron could use the power during a larger 
part of the period for which he is compelled 
to pay. 

Can you devise one, and if not, why not? 

Answer: I cannot devise one for the rea- 
son that, in order to make a rate that would 
be satisfactory to the patron, it would not 
be compensatory to the company, and if 
compensatory to the company, it would not 
be satisfactory to the patron. If the rate 
were satisfactory to the patron, the earn- 
ings from that rate would not justify the 
investment for the necessary installation of 
apparatus required and for other fixed and 
standby charges, and if the earnings from 
that rate were compensatory to the com- 
pany, the patron could not afford to pay 
that rate on account of his intermittent and 
short period use of the service. 


Have you had in mind any serious ob- 
jection to installing the service for raisin 
growers and growers of deciduous fruits 
who have other water service, for example, 
upon a rate which they could afford, even 
if not compensatory to the company? If 
you have had, please state it. 


Answer: We have had serious objections, 
for the reason that if a rate were quoted 
them that they could afford to pay, even if 
not compensatory to the company, it would 
result in discrimination and calling upon 
other agricultural patrons to pay the loss 
to the company in order that it might make 
its fair return, and I am sure such discrim- 
ination would result in dissatisfaction 
amongst those other agricultural patrons. 


Have you and your company, in fixing 
rates for irrigating purposes, endeavored to 
establish a fair relation in rates between 
your different forms of contract? 


Answer: We certainly have endeavored 
to establish such a relation and those rates 
were established after a great deal of con- 
sideration and every effort to make the re- 
lation fair and just. 


What factors and conditions were taken 
into consideration in establishing this re- 
lation? 


Answer: We worked back from our an- 
nual rate of $50 per horsepower per year 
and we considered load factor, diversity fac- 
tor and the season of the year operated. At 
that time, our annual peak was occurring 
during the months of October, November 
and December, and it was considerably 
higher during those three months than dur- 
ing the balance of the year and especially 
during the summer months. We were then 
serving almost entirely lighting business 
with some small power business. Each 
year our load began to drop off about Feb- 
ruary Ist and continued to drop until about 
October ist. If we contracted to sell and 
thereby dispose of a part of our capacity 
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for a shorter period than one year, we were 
permitting the customer to operate at a low 
load factor compared with the customer op- 
erating throughout the year, and by doing 
so we were permitting him to create a de- 
mand on our capecities that would cost just 
as much to serve as the annual customer 
in so far as the fixed and standby charges 
were concerned, because almost invariably 
the short-time customer operated at a time 
when the annual customer did and also at 
a time when almost all the other short-time 
customers would operate. Furthermore, 
when we disposed of a certain part of our 
capacity for a shorter term than one year, 
it meant that we would be compelled to find 
another customer or other customers that 
would make a demand upon us and make 
use of our service during a period that 
would not be simultaneous with the short- 
term user, and the shorter the term used, 
the more difficult it would be to find those 
other customers. Therefore, in establishing 
these relations, we considered it wise and 
good practice to charge a proportionately 
higher rate for short-term use. That is to 
say, if a six-months’ period were accepted, 
it should be greater than one-half of a 
twelve-months’ period, and if a three-months’ 
period were accepted, it should be greater 
than one-fourth of a twelve-months’ period 
and also greater than one-half of a six- 
months’ period. I might illustrate all of 
these points by referring to a man who bor- 
rowed the money necessary to build a house 
to rent that cost $1000, and upon comple- 
tion learned that the aggregate of the 
charges for interest, depreciation, taxes. in- 
surance, etc., on his investment was $150. 
This sum constituted his fixed charges or 
an amount that would have to be realized 
from the rental of the house before any 
profit for him were obtained; and in order 
to realize this it would be necessary to 
charge a rental of $150 a year, or $12.50 per 
month, if rented each month in the year. 
His hope and desire would be to secure a 
renter that would lease the house by the 
year, thus obtaining, so to speak, a load 
factor of one hundred per cent. He learned, 
however, that this was difficult to do and 
concluded to rent the house for shorter 
periods and endeavor to keep it rented by 
securing different tenants who did not de- 
sire to occupy the house simultaneously. It 
is obvious that he would not rent the house 
for $12.50 per month to a short-term renter 
and it is also obvious that he would charge 
more per month for a two-months’ period 
than for a seven-months’ period, because 
his chances of obtaining a renter or renters 
for ten more months would be less than for 
five months. 

Would you be willing to recommend a 
change in any of these rates if it should 
appear that their relation to other rates is 
improper and discriminatory? 

Answer: We most certainly would recom- 
mend such a change and would desire to 
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eliminate any unfair relation between our 
rates if any existed. 

How long has this relation of rates been 
in force? 

Answer: These rates were established in 
1907, with the exception that a few changes 
have been made in the nature of reductions 
in the meter rate part of the schedule. 

Have you ever had any complaint that 
rates under any of these contracts were 
unfair in comparison with those under any 
other? 

Answer: No, we have not. 

Have you ever seen any indications that 
any of these contract rates are unfair in 
themselves as applied to any particular con- 
sumer or class of consumers. 

Answer: No, we have not. 

Have you ever known of the application 
of rates under any of these contracts pro- 
ducing unfortunate results for one con- 
sumer as compared with another under the 
same contract? 

Answer: We have known of many such 
cases. 

If this has not been because the rates 
were unfair as between them, please ex- 
plain what this difference in results has 
been due to. 

Answer: It has been due to the fact that 
the patron did not correctly anticipate what 
his conditions were going to be and that, 
in selecting his contract, a mistake was 
made. 

How many 
known of? 

Answer: A large number. 
stantly coming to light. 

What has it been your custom to do when 
such cases have come to your attention? 

Answer: It has been our custom to thor- 
oughly investigate the exact conditions ex- 
isting at the time of the complaint, to advise 
with the patron and to finally recommend 
a form of contract suitable to those condi- 
tions, and if our recommendations were ac- 
cepted the old contract was immediately 
cancelled and a new one executed to take 
its place. This is particularly so with a 
large number of our patrons who accepted 
of our colonization rate two years ago. This 
rate was to expire this year, but conditions 
at the present time have turned out to be 
practically the same as they were when 
these contracts were started, due, in many 
instances, to the inability of the patrons to 
foresee present conditions and to carry out 
their original intentions, and we have per- 
mitted them to continue on the colonization 
rate for another term of six months or a 
year so as to tide them over during the 
existence of these unfortunate conditions. 


Give any further examples. 

Answer: During our recent studies and 
investigations in connection with this case. 
we learned from our records that some of 
our customers were paying an extremely 
high rate per kilowatt hour as a result of 
operating under our flat rate system of 


such instances have you 


They are con- 
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charges, the rate per kilowatt hour varying 
from four cents to sixty-four cents. Very 
few kilowatt hours, however, are used in 
the latter instance. As soon as this was 
discovered, we took the matter up with each 
individual customer and explained the sit- 
uation to them and advised them wherein 
a more economical operation could be ob- 
tained and recommended certain changes 
with a view to obtaining a more economical 
condition. Some of them accepted of our 
recommendation and some did not. Those 
that did not expressed a willingness to con- 
tinue, for one reason or another, but mainly 
on account of their probability of changing 
their condition so that more use for our 
service would be made. 

Is there any form of competition which 
you are compelled to bear in mind in con- 
ducting your business of furnishing power 
for irrigation purposes? 

Answer: We have one very keen com- 
petitor, the gasoline engine. 

How closely does the cost of power fur- 
nished by your company compare with the 
cost of providing it by means of a gas 
engine? 

Answer: The cost is so close that we are 
required to render a perfect service in order 
to meet the competition. It is necessary 
to consider every phase of the proposition 
in order to show an advantage in favor of 
our service. Convenience, reliability and 
certainty of the delivery of water in suf- 
ficient quantities and at the proper time to 
prevent losses in crop yield must be fully 
considered. 


Were your contract prices fixed with refer- 
ence to this competition? 

Answer: The flat rate prices, at the time 
they were made, were not fixed with any 
reference to this competition, but we have 
changed our colonization and other meter 
rate charges to meet somewhat this com- 
petition. 

How do your rates compare with those 
charged by other companies for the same 
character of service? 

Answer: Our method of charging is en- 
tirely different from that of any other com- 
pany in this state, with the exception of 
the Mount Whitney Power Company and of 
the Southern Sierra Power Company, which 
latter company recently adopted in part our 
flat rate irrigation charges. However, we 
have made some studies of the effect of 
applying some of the rates of other com- 
panies in this state as generally charged for 
this class of service and as applied to the 
operating conditions and installations on our 
system, and the result has been that our 
patrons would be paving a considerably 
higher rate in most instances than under 
our present charges. 

I might ask how does the apparent pros- 
perity of your patrons compare with that 
of patrons of other like companies in other 
localities? 


Answer: In my judgment, the prosperity 
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of our patrons compares very favorably with 
the prosperity of patrons of other com- 
panies, and where other districts are con- 
sidered and compared with ours, I would 
say that the development by districts in our 
territory under our system of rates is seem- 
ingly more intense, and therefore somewhat 
better, than that of the districts in other 
companies’ territory in this state, excepting, 
however, our neighbor, the Mount Whitney 
Power Company. 


Industrial Power 


What is the basis of the variance of rates 
under your various forms of contracts for 
industrial power? 

Answer: The rates, as charged there- 
under, vary according to the load factor 
and, to some extent, the size of the in- 
stallation and the cost of service. 

Is there any variance in the rate charged 
on account of the character of the business 
for which the power is furnished? 

Answer: There is not except in installa- 
tions of 150 horsepower or more. 

What conditions create a variance for 
large users? 

Answer: There are several elements 
which enter into the making of rates for 
large installations, the principal ones of 
which are the class of service, the size of 
the installation, the load factor and com- 
petition with other means of motive power. 

How have the points determining the 
change of rates been established as they 
are now fixed? 

Answer: They were fixed somewhat ar- 
bitrarily, the governing feature, however, 
being the size of the installation, the cost 
of service and experience which led us to 
believe that the rates as arbitrarily fixed 
were fair. 

How long have they been in force? 

Answer: They were established about 
1908. 

Do you consider that they are well fitted 
to the character of industries served by the 
company and are the industries fitted to the 
rates? . 

Answer: I certainly do, and furthermore, 
I believe that the industries served under 
these rates have prospered, that they have 
been treated fairly, and, in general, that 
they are satisfied with our system of rates, 
notwithstanding that we have keen com- 
petition with gasoline engines and, in some 
instances, with steam power. In as much 
as these rates have been established for so 
long a time, and the industries served have 
made their installations and determined 
upon methods of operation to fit our system 
of charges, and in as much as the indus- 
tries have become accustomed to them, we 
believe that any change would work a hard- 
ship upon this company without securing 
a material benefit for our patrons, and in 
all probability it would work a hardship 
upon some of our customers. 

Have you ever permitted changes from 
one form of contract for industrial power 
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service to another form in order that the 
industry served and the contract used might 
better fit each other? 

Answer: We have. Whenever we have 
learned, either upon investigation by our- 
selves or upon complaint of a customer, that 
the rate being charged was not economical 
under the existing conditions surrounding 
the service to that customer, we have rec- 
ommended that another rate be adopted so 
as to effect a more economical operation, 
and I have in mind now three or four cases 
in the City of Bakersfield wherein a meter 
rate was being charged and it was changed 
to a flat rate, and also where a flat rate 
was being charged and was changed to a 
meter rate. 


Commercial Lighting Rates 


Does the company charge varying rates 
for commercial lighting or one fixed and 
universal rate? 

Answer: We have one fixed and universal 
rate for lighting service, with the exception, 
however, that we have a different rate in 
the oil districts of western Kern County and 
in Mariposa County. The lighting rate in 
these latter instances is slightly higher than 
prevails in the other part of our territory 
and the reason for this is that the business 
served is of extremely uncertain tenure. 


The result of the application of this rate, 
then, is that the customer himself fixes his 
average rate per kilowatt hour by the 
amount and manner of his consumption? 

Answer: That is true and the average 
rate per kilowatt hour decreases as the load 
factor increases. 

Is there any period of the day during 
which current is used by all or nearly all 
consumers who use current for lighting but 
a short time? 

Answer: There is such a period. 

What is that period and what is the re- 
sult of that use? 

Answer: That period occurs from about 
an hour after sundown to about four hours 
thereafter. 

Would that peak be avoided by a con- 
sumption of the same amount of current 
over a longer period of time? 

Answer: It would. 

What is the effect on the company of es- 
tablishing that peak? 

Answer: The effect is that we are re- 
quired to install and maintain excess capac- 
ity to render service at that particular time 
and this installation remains idle over a 
large portion of the twenty-four hours. 


On what theory of rate-making was this 
commercial lighting rate established? 

Answer: On the theory of load factor and 
the requirements for a return from the rate 
that would justify the installation and main- 
tenance of this excess capacity to take care 
of the load at this particular time. 

How long has it been established? 

Answer: The present rate went into ef- 
fect in 1911. 


What was the rate prior to the installa- 
tion of the present rate? 

Answer: The rate, prior to the present 
rate, was nine cents for the first one and 
one-half hours’ use per day of the maximum 
demand, and the present rate is eight cents 
for the first two hours’ use per day of the 
maximum demand. We increased the period 


' of use from one and one-half hours to two 


hours because the peak continued for a 
longer period. 

What circumstances induced the reduc- 
tion? 

Answer: It was wholly voluntary and it 
was carrying out the policy of the manage- 
ment to make the margin of profit so small 
and so unattractive that competition would 
not enter the field. 

What circumstances will, in your opinion, 
justify a further reduction? Explain fully. 

Answer: A further reduction will be justi- 
fied when we have materially intensified our 
business as a whole, and increased our total 
output without a proportionate increase in 
our installation, all of which would result 
in an increased load factor. 

Are you constantly making efforts to that 
end? And if so, how? 

Answer: Our system of rating itself in- 
vites long-hour use of our service, for the 
reason that, if the use is increased, the re 
sulting rate per kilowatt hour is decreased, 
all of which would increase our total out- 
put without materially increasing our capac- 
ities. Again, we are constantly endeavoring 
to add to our business such services as 
would operate at a time and in a manner 
as would not increase the demands upon 
our present capacity, and we are also con- 
stantly endeavoring to add such business 
as would give us a good load factor. I can 
best illustrate this point by stating that we 
are now contemplating and endeavoring to 
arrange for the use of electric batteries that 
can be charged at various times during the 
day when that demand would not affect our 
peak. Under this method, a larger number 
of kilowatt hours will be sold without a 
substantial increase in our expenses or in 
the installation of apparatus. 


Residence Lighting 


What rate for this service is now in 
force? 

Answer: We are now charging the maxi- 
mum rate of our schedule, namely, eight 
cents per kilowatt hour, and the reason that 
we do not apply our schedule strictly is due 
to the fact that we have found it imprac- 
ticable to obtain true and accurate maxi- 
mum demand, and for the further reason 
that we have concluded that, with very few 
exceptions, residence consumers do not use 
their maximum demand a long enough 
period of the day to entitle them to the 
second step in our schedule. 

Was the rate prior to this schedule higher 
than the present one, and if so, what was it? 

Answer: Prior to the establishment of 
the present rate, the base rate was nine 
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cents per kilowatt hour, and prior to that. 
ten cents per kilowatt hour. 

What was the cause of the reduction? 

Answer: For the same reason that the 
commercial lighting was reduced. 

Have there been any complaints as to the 
injustice of this rate? 

Answer: There have been some com- 
plaints made. 

Upon what particularly have those com- 
plaints been based? 

Answer: These complaints have been 
based upon the fact that we do not make 
a strict application of our rate schedule, in 
as much as we are charging the maximum 
rate of the schedule and do not attempt to 
ascertain maximum demands. 

You have already stated that it is im- 
practicable to obtain maximum demands on 
residence service. Just explain why it is 
impracticable. 

Answer: The use of our service in this 
class of business varies considerably from 
day to day and from month to month, and 
the conditions also vary with different resi- 
dences, and since the introduction of elec- 
trical appliances, this variance has become 
greater. It has been our experience that, 
if we were to take a maximum demand to- 
day at what we thought would be the proper 
time, that maximum demand would, in all 
probabality, vary from the maximum taken 


at what we thought was the proper time 
tomorrow, and the only method we could 
employ in ascertaining true and accurate 
maximum demands would be by the use of 
graphic recording instruments, placed on 
each residence for a long enough period to 
disclose what variations actually took place 
therein. This would require a large number 
of instruments as well as a great amount 
of labor, the cost of which would not be 
commensurate with the benefits derived, and 
it is for these reasons that we have not 
attempted to make strict application of our 
schedule. 

What have you to say with regard to the 
justice of these complaints? 

Answer: In the main, I am satisfied that 
the application of the rates produce fair 
results, but I am not prepared to say that 
in some cases results were not unfair. 

Have you considered giving a remedy for 
this dissatisfaction? 

Answer: We have. 

By what method? 

Answer: By the establishment of what 
is known as the block system of rates, and 
we propose suggesting to this commission 
such a system. That is to say, we would 
charge a certain rate for a certain number 
of kilowatt hours, regardless of what the 
maximum demand might be, and establish 
blocks for various rates per kilowatt hour. 


California Captures Many Horticultural 
and Agricultural Awards at Fair 


California, horticulturally and agri- 
culturally, was awarded 505 prize 
awards at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. Of these 11 were grand prizes, 
48 medals of honor, 90 gold medals, 


117 silver medals, 95 bronze medals, 
and 142 honorable mentions. 

While most of the counties of the 
state were winners, following are the 
name of the principal awards: 

Placer County leads with 37 awards 
for pears, pomegranates, persimmons, 
quinces, apples, apricots, raspberries, 
strawberries and cherries. 

San Joaquin County won 
onions; Solano, with grapes 
plums; and Sonoma, with apples. 

Orange County scored but once in 
23 awards with oranges, but the re- 
mainder of her prizes included St. 
John’s bread, loquats, feijoas, varnish 


with 
and 


nuts, sapota, tomatoes, peppers, per- 
simmons and potatoes. 

Nevada County took many prizes 
for Bartlett and other varieties of 
pears; Kings County was victorious 
with grapes; Mariposa won a silver 
medal with apples, while Merced shone 
with figs, grapes and sweet potatoes. 

Kern County distinguished herself 
with her rhubarbs, onions, black- 
berries, watermelons, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes and casaba melons. Calaveras 
County got honorable mention with 


apples. Alameda County got a gold 
medal for cucumber pickles, and 
Fresno County received five gold 


medals for grapes, Persian melons, 
nectarines, peaches and plums. 

Santa Clara County won a gold 
medal with Himalaya blackberries and 
Alameda County scored with straw- 
berries during the off season. 
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A Plan For a Small Dairy House 


By ERNEST KELLY and KARL E. PARKS 
In Farmers’ Bulletin 689, Dairy Division, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


Recent developments in dairying 
have caused a large demand for a 
dairy house which will fulfill sanitary 
requirements and at the same time be 
practical and inexpensive. For those 
who are striving to improve the qual- 
ity of their products such a building 
is an absolute necessity. Milk which 
is poured or strained in the barn, or 
allowed to stand there, is liable to be 
contaminated by bacteria and to ab- 
sorb stable odors. As soon as the 
cow's milk is drawn it pais be car- 
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terior of the building so that the uten- 
sils do not have to be washed in the 
same room where the milk is handled. 
The idea of absolute cleanliness must 
always be kept in mind; therefore 
there should be no unnecessary ledges 
or rough surfaces on which dirt may 
lodge. Ventilators are necessary to 
keep the air in the milk room fresh and 
free from all odors and to carry steam 
away from the wash room. Windows 
are of great importance, as they admit 
sunlight and fresh air and facilitate 
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ric. t.—An incxpensive sanitary dairy house. Perspective view. 


ried to the dairy house, to be cooled 
immediately to 50 degrees F. or lower. 
An up-to-date sanitary dairy house is 
provided with all the facilities for cool- 
ing milk in the most economical and 
expeditious manner. 

For convenience the dairy house 
should be near the barn, yet so far 
from it that no barn odors can be de- 
tected in the house, and should be on 
well-drained land which slopes from 
the house. 

The principal purpose in building a 
dairy house is to provide a place where 
dairy products may be handled apart 
from anything else. To carry out this 
idea it is necessary to divide the in- 


work. In summer the doors and win- 
dows should be screened to exclude 
flies and other insects. 

It is imperative that there be a plen- 
tiful supply of cold, running water at 
the dairy house. If it is not possible 
to have a regular water system, water 
may be piped from an elevated tank 
fed by an engine, windmill, hand 
pump, or hydraulic ram. The dairy- 
man can ill afford to spend his time 
carrying water in a pail to cool milk 
and wash utensils. 

For the proper sterilization of uen- 
sils an abundance of steam or hot 
water is needed. A pail or can mav 
appear to be clean and still may con- 
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Fic. 2.—Cross section through dairy house. 


tain numerous bacteria which will 
hasten the souring of milk, cause bad 
flavor in butter or cheese, or spread 
contagion. After the utensils are thor- 
oughly cleaned they should be either 
scalded with boiling water or steamed. 

The dairy house should be so built 
as to economize labor to the greatest 
extent. To do this the building must 
be arranged to avoid unnecessary 
steps. 

It is not possible to submit a plan 
that will suit all conditions, but it is 
believed that the accompanying design 
will meet the needs of the average 
dairy that ships either milk or cream 
in cans. This plan is capable of consid- 
erable variation to adapt it to a wide 
sphere of usefulness. For larger 
dairies the same arrangement may be 
used on a larger scale, each room 
being made of greater size. 

The building illustrated herewith 
(see fig. 1) is 20 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, 8 feet 6 inches high in front, 6 
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feet 6 inches in the rear, and has a 
shed roof. The exterior of the build- 
ing may be covered with sheathing and 
building paper or with weatherboard- 
ing and shingles, the deciding factors 
being expense, durability and appear- 
ance. The interior, however, should 
be carefully finished, so that the walls 
and ceiling may be smooth and free 
from corners or projections on which 
dust or dirt may accumulate. 

The building should have a concrete 
floor (see fig. 2), pitched to drain 
through bell traps. The side walls as 
high as the window should be plas- 
tered with cement on metal lathing. 
The remainder of the walls and ceil- 
ing may be covered with matched 
boards and then painted with a white, 
washable, enamel paint. Ventilating 
flues should extend through the roof 
from the ceilings of the cooling room 
and wash room. The windows should 
be hinged, as shown in the drawings 
(see fig. 3), and set to be flush with 
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the inside wall when they are closed. 

The equipment of the dairy house 
consists of a 114 to 2 horsepower ver- 
tical boiler which supplies steam to 
the sink and to the steam jet in the 
drain board, a galvanized iron wash 
sink, a can rack, a Babcock tester, a 
concrete cooling tank, a milk cooler, 
and milk scales. A separator may also 
be located in the milk room. 

After each cow’s milk is drawn it 
should be carried to the milk room, 
weighed, recorded, sampled for the 
composite test, and strained. It is then 
run over the cooler, using cold run- 
ning water for the first cooling. When 
a can is filled with milk from the 
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ing powder. After this they are rinsed, 
steamed, and inverted on the drain 
board. For this purpose two pipes 
may be used, one carrying cold water, 
the other steam; these may be con- 
trolled by either hand or foot levers, 
or a single jet, fed by both cold water 
and steam, may be installed. (See 
fig. 4.) 

The little closet in the wall between 
the milk room and the wash room is 
to hold bottles in which the composite 
milk samples may be kept. The closet 
can be opened from either room, so 
that the samples from the milk room 
may be placed in. the bottles in the 
closet and when it is desired to test 
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Fia. 3.—Floor plan of dairy house, showing general arrangement. 


cooler it is put into the cement tank, 
which should be filled with ice and 
water well up on the neck of the can, 
and the contents should be stirred fre- 
quently until thoroughly cooled. When 
the milk is not being stirred, the cans 
should always be kept covered, to pre- 
vent the entrance of dust, dirt, insects, 
etc. Never mix warm milk and cold 
milk or cream. The doors of the milk 
room should be kept shut except when 
necessary to pass in or out. 

When all the milk is cooled, the 
cooler, pails, strainers, etc., can be car- 
ried into the wash room, where they 
should be rinsed in cold water and 
then washed with hot water and wash- 


the milk they can be reached easily 
from the wash room; this arrangement 
makes it unnecessary to carry bottles 
from one room to the other. 

Over the tester in the wash room a 
shelf may be placed for the purpose 
of keeping the glassware used in the 
Babcock test and the scales for weigh- 
ing the samples of cream. 

During the rush of business the im- 
portance of cleanliness in the milk 
plant is often temporarily overlooked. 
As a reminder of points often neg- 
lected in this way, a score card, such 
as is used by dairy inspectors in scor- 
ing city milk plants, should be posted 
where it can be easily seen by the em- 
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ployees, who, by studying it, can learn 
wherein they are lacking, from the in- 
spector’s point of view. The Dairy 
Division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry will send a sample score card 
on request. 

Many of the items on the card are 
self-explanatory, but there are some 
details in milk plant sanitation which 
are not given on any score card. If 
the floors, walls and ceiling are 
smooth and are made of sound and 
durable materials, they may be easily 
kept free from dirt and dust. Con- 
crete floors are very satisfactory, for 
they can be flushed often with water, 
there is no danger of rotting, and if 
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COLO WATER. 


properly constructed there will be no 
cracks in which dirt can collect. Iron 
plates laid in cement are sanitary and 
are more durable than concrete. 

A separate room for handling the 
milk apart from all other operations 
is essential, and all doors must be kept 
closed to exclude flies and impure air. 
It is better to provide pure air by 
means of a modern system of ventila- 
tion. Even when the air is pure, the 
vats, pasteurizers, coolers, fillers, and 


other apparatus should be covered to 
prevent all unnecessary contact with 
the air. 

The milk must be kept cool after it 
is received at the plant and not be 
allowed to stand long before bottling. 
If not used at once the cans should 
be put into a refrigerator or the milk 
stored in tanks made for this purpose. 
These tanks must be in a cool place 
or be surrounded with a jacket of ice 
water or brine. Strainers of cheese- 
cloth are more satisfactory and more 
easily cleaned than those of wire 
gauze, but the use of strainers of any 
kind should be avoided as much as 
possible. Some dealers strain the milk 
after it 1s pasteurized before it is run 
into the filler. This may increase the 
bacteria count and furthermore is un- 
necessary if the milk 1s properly clar- 
ified or filtered before pasteurizing and 
if the apparatus is clean. 

A filter of cheesecloth and cotton, if 
used, must be changed several times 
during the day. The cheesecloth must 
be washed; sterilized, and kept where 
the air is pure. It can be used a few 
days before throwing away, but the 
cotton, of course, should be used only 
once. As soon as the milk is put up 
all parts of the apparatus should be 


thoroughly cleaned by first rinsing in 


cool water, then washing with hot 
water to which washing powder has 
been added, and finally sterilizing with 
boiling water or steam. The pumps 
and pipes can be rinsed by pumping 
water through them immediately after 
using. They must then be taken down 
and thoroughly washed; this can easily 
be done if there are several couplings 
in the pipes. All joints and couplings 
must be kept tight and free from dirt, 
rust and corrosion. Battered and 
rusty apparatus or cans afford good 
lodging places for bacteria, and, being 
hard to clean, should not be used. 

The pasteurizer is one of the most 
difficult pieces of machinery to keep 
clean, as the milk sometimes sticks to 
the sides and, if not properly cleaned, 
a cooked layer forms on the inside, 
which grows worse each day. 
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Proper Well Development Essential to 
Success of a Pumping Plant 


By W. F. LEAVITT 
Construction Foreman Fresno City Water Company 


The subject of developing wells has 
not been given the attention it should, 
in time gone past, by the farmer de- 
veloping a property and persons who 
have interested him in pump irrigation. 
Of the trouble that is being given by 
pumping plants, it is a safe estimate 
that at least ninety per cent can be 
directly attributed to improper and in- 
sufficient development of the wells. 
The principle of development, of 
course, is to pump out as much as is 
possible of the sand in the producing 
water stratum, thereby making an un- 
derground reservoir upon which the 
pump may have action without danger 
of further trouble from sand. 

If sufficient time and attention is 
given to this feature of well drilling, 
and the conditions of the well estab- 
lished as they will be when ready to 
permanently go on the pump, before 
a decision is reached as to the size of 
pump and motor necessary to operate 
it, this plant machinery can then be 
ordered with a better knowledge of ex- 


actly what will be required of it. Much. 


of the trouble seems to be that the per- 
formance of the well does not meet 
with the preliminary estimates that 
have been made of it, and of course 
the machinery that has been installed 
on the strength of these estimates is 
bound to suffer in comparison. 

For example, let’s take the case of 
Farmer Jones. He has a twenty-acre 
piece of land which he desires to place 
under cultivation. He consults a well 
driller and the decision is reached to 
bore a twelve-inch well. The driller 
puts the hole down and tells Farmer 
Jones that a good well is the result. 
Ife reports five feet of good producing 
sand, with the water rising to within 
eight feet of the top of the pipe. Sat- 
ished that he has plenty of water, Far- 
mer Jones next consults the pump 
agent. He tells this dealer that he 
wishes a pump to throw 1,000 gallons 


Google 


per minute, that he has a twelve-inch 
well, it is eight feet to the water line 
and that the well driller has assured 
him that after the well was developed 
it would not lower the water more 
than four feet. So with all con- 
scientiousness, the pump man figures 
that a six-inch pump, having a speed 
of 400 r. p. m. will deliver Farmer 
Jones the required amount of water 
under the conditions as represented. 
Farmer Jones next goes to the power 
agent and tells him the same statement 
of facts as was laid before the pump 
agent, informing him in addition of the 
size of pump purchased, and asks fos 
information as to the size of motor 
necessary to drive the pump. The 
power agent figures the same as the 
pump man, that 1,000 gallons per min- 
ute raised sixteen feet would require 
40 horsepower per foot lift, or 6.4 
horsepower for the plant. So as to 
protect Farmer Jones, the power agent 
advises the installation of an eight 
horsepower motor in order to provide 
for contingencies not considered in the 
estimate. 

Farmer Jones has his plant installed 
and connected up and then goes to 
work developing his well, as the pump 
man has assured him that he can de- 
velop the well with the same pump 
without fear of injuring the pump. 
The plant is then run for several davs, 
pulling out a lot of sand, and after the 
water has cleared Farmer Jones begins 
irrigating. He makes a test of the well 
and finds that he is getting only 750 
or 800 gallons per minute. The power 
agent reads the meter and finds that 
instead of pulling 6.4 horsepower the 
pump is doing almost double that 
amount. Now Farmer Jones thinks he 
has a couple of kicks coming. He 
kicks at the larger power bill and at 
the pump because it is not delivering 
the required amount of water, but 
when he is satisfied that the fault does 
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Developing a well for the Fresno City Water Works 
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Well throwing 2400 gallons per minute during progress of development 


not lie with these agents, who fulfilled 
their commissions according to the rep- 
resentations made, Farmer Jones then 
believes that the well driller made a 
poor guess of the capacity of the well. 


The driller makes an examination and 
finds that Farmer Jones himself is to 
blame because he did not properly de- 
velop the well. Had he installed a 
vacuum gauge on the pump, the mys- 
tery would have at once been cleared. 

I have been in the employ of the 
Fresno City Water Company for the 
past fourteen years and during that 
time it has been my experience and 
observation that a well developed with 
the pump that is to operate it will 
pull from 18 to 22 inches vacuum, be 
it a No. 4 Douglas or a ten-inch cen- 
trifugal. The photographs accompany- 
ing this article show a ten-inch pump 
developing a new well for the Fresno 


City Water Company. The pictures 
show a delivery of 2400 gallons per 
minute with a 26-inch vacuum. The 
production has since come up to 2600 
gallons with a 24-inch vacuum. This 
well is to be used to supply a pump of 
1750 gallons per minute capacity and 
will pull from 8 to 12 inches vacuum. 
Another reason why we develop so 
heavily is to rid the mains of as much 
sand as possible. In this valley and 
in other localities where the water 
source is the sand beds or strata, it is 
almost if not quite impossible to keep 
from pulling some sand when working 
a well continuously, though the grains 
may be only microscopic in size. It is 
certain that the harder a well is de- 
veloped, less there will be of sand and 
larger the underground reservoir. This 
subject of well development cannot be 
treated too seriously for the successful 
operation of a pumping plant. 
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News of the Sierra National Forest- 


(From the Sierra Ranger) 


Assistant Ranger Cathey and wife 
left Shaver on October 12 for Mariposa 
County. 

Forest Examiner Birch and family 
have returned to Northfork from 
Shaver where Mr. Birch has been sta- 
tioned this summer. 

During the summer a fine tower has 
been completed on Baldy, built on the 
plan outlined in the Fire Protection 
Manual. Lookout Parker now has un- 
obstructed vision in all directions. 

During the month of September the 
Fish and Game Commission planted 
26,000 Rainbow fry in the Northfork, 
above Bass Lake, and 100,000 each of 
Rainbow and Loch Leven fry in the 
vicinity of Big Creek and Shaver. 

There has been a large number of 
special use permits issued this sum- 
mer for residence lots at Huntington 
Lake and vicinity. All the lots at the 
lake were resurveyed and field notes 
kept so that in future there will be 
no difficulty in relocating missing cor- 
ners. 

It will be noticed that the planting 
has been done most extensively in the 
region of our resorts where the fish- 
ing will be enjoyed by the greatest 
number of people. The value of the 
forest for recreation has been greatly 
increased by the planting of these 
226,000 fish. 

Because of various changes and re- 
adjustments in the agreement between 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration and the government, no 
charges had been paid by that com- 
pany for its power propositions, nor 
had final agreement been signed until 
this year. On September 1, however, 
payment was made of accumulated 
charges amounting to $5,995.24, and on 
September 14, permit was issued cover- 
ing the entire power project—reser- 
voirs, conduits, power houses and 
transmission lines — operated within 
the forest by the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation. 
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The total registration at the hotels 
within the forest where people stay for 
some length of time, was approxi- 
mately 4000. In addition there was 
a registration of about 20,000 at Miami 
Lodge and Wawona, mainly transients 
on their way to or from Yosemite Val- 
ley but seeing something of the for- 
est where the stage roads go through 
as fine timber as there is on the Sierra. 

The registration at the ranger sta- 
tions this summer totaled 1437, the 
largest number being 374 at Mr. Les- 
he's camp near the Pines, and the next 
largest at the Signal Peak Lookout, 
to which guests at Wawona sometimes 
climb. All of the men keeping reg- 
isters report that the traveling public 
was glad to register, feeling that in 
that way they might be more easily 
located if anything important hap- 
pened at home. 

The fire folder map, of which hun- 
dreds were distributed this summer, 
has been amended for next summer's 
edition, the map being changed by the 
addition of new trails and public pas- 
tures. A conspicuous symbol will dis- 
tinguish all public pastures, and an- 
other will be printed on each ranger 
station. The printed matter will be 
changed by the addition of some ma- 
terial and by the change of game laws 
to bring them up-to-date. 

Supervisor Redington visited the 
Kings River district early in August, 
and accompanied by District Ranger 
Boothe, inspected the work being done 
on the middle fork section of the John 
Muir Trail. This is undoubtedly the 
hardest piece of trail construction vet 
undertaken on this forest, but the 
scenic attractions that will be made ac- 
cessible to the public on the comple- 
tion of the trail are certainly worth the 
seemingly high cost of construction. 
Mr. Redington took some beautiful 
photographs while on this trip that 
prove this statement without further 
argument. 
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Tiny New Sewing Machine Motor Makes the 
Work of the Seamstress Simple Indeed 


A new type of motor for the Wilcox 
and Gibbs domestic sewing machine is 
being shown in operation at the New 
York Electrical Show in the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company’s booth. The motor is 
smaller than those previously used and 
is coupled directly to the machine shaft 
without use of belts brakes or friction 


drive. The speed of the motor and 
hence of the needle is under perfect 
control by the operator from a special 
foot pedal supplied with the motor. 
In this pedal there is a specially con- 
structed resistance which has virtually 
an unlimited number of steps similar 
in principle to a slide wire resistance. 
This gives perfect speed control from 
zero up to 1800 stitches per minute. 
However, as this speed is higher than 
practicable, an adjustable stop is pro- 
vided so that the operator may easily 
adjust the maximum speed to suit her 
own taste. Any speed from the maxi- 
mum to one stitch at a time may be 
obtained. 

The acceleration is always smooth 
regardless of what speed is desired; 
there is no jerking, no breaking of 
threads. 

No brake is necessary because the 
motor very quickly comes to rest since 
the large flywheel required with foot 
power is not included in the drive. 
The motor is of the compensated, uni- 
versal type, permitting it to be used 


The companies constructing the new 
steel barges that will ply the Missis- 
sippi River use electricity to insure 
absolute safety from fire for their cot- 
ton and other inflammable cargoes. 
Electric energy is now used to operate 
the motor driven cranes for loading 
and discharging cargoes and for cook- 
ing and heating in the officers’ and 
crews’ cabins. 
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The Seamstress’ Delight 


on any 110-volt circuit whether it be 
25, 60 or 133 cycles. 

A very good idea of the compactness 
of the motor may be gained from the 
illustration as the small size of the 
Wilcox and Gibbs sewing machine is 
well known. 


An electric safety razor sharpener 
has been developed which its inventor 
claims will re-edge blades as much as 
twelve times. The blades are clamped 
in a holder and inserted between two 
revolving cylinders. The holder moves 
backward and forward while the cylin- 
ders are revolving, and the blades are 
edged by even pressure applied to both 
sides. 
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Peanuts and Pigs a Profitable Combination 


For the Farmer Producing Pork 


A good many years ago practically 
everybody thought of peanuts as a 
necessary luxury in connection with a 
circus performance, a luxury that had 
about the same food value as the 
faintly pink circus lemonade, which 
partakes of the odor of the sawdust 
ring. Of late years the public has be- 
gun to use the peanut somewhat more 
rationally, and children, and even the 
grown people, know that bread and 
peanut butter make a very palatable 
sandwich which has the faculty of 
“stickin’ to one’s ribs.” Still not many 
people realize that a crop of peanuts 
will pay, and pay well, in the produc- 
tion of pork, and that the porkers 
themselves will harvest the crop. 


Naturally peanuts have been used 
as a producer of pork and a forage 
crop entirely in the southern states, 
which are known as the home of the 
peanut, but in recent years peanut 
growing in California, and particularly 
in the San Joaquin Valley, has been 
given quite an impetus and the fact 
that peanuts will thrive in this state 
has caused considerable planting of the 
crop. 

Now that an efficient and economi- 
cal ration for pork seems to be one of 
the most interesting subjects before 
the eyes of San Joaquin Valley farm- 
ers, it 1s of interest and value prob- 
ably to pay attention to what growers 
in other sections of the country are 
pursuing to produce pork. 

Throughout the south peanuts for 
the feeding of hogs have long been 
profitably used. 


As to the manner in which this crop 
is handled for the feeding of hogs, we 
are quoting at length from Bulletin 
No. 84 of the Arkansas Experiment 
Station: 

“The numerous estimates made by 
the station as regards the yield of hay 
from a crop of peanuts varies from 
one to very near three tons per acre. 
This hay is usually worth at least $10 


per ton, and may be considered a by- 
product when the nuts are harvested 
for the market. When the Spanish 
variety is grown for the purpose of 
being grazed by hogs, the hay may be 
mown before the hogs are turned into 
the field, or it may be grazed by cattle, 
horses, sheep or goats, and the hogs 
then given access to the nuts. Spanish 
peanuts intended for grazing by hogs 
may be planted at any time after dan- 
ger of frost 1s over on to August in 
the southern part of the state. The 
time and methods of planting this 
variety of peanuts for hog feed are 
quite adjustable, and the crop may be 
associated with almost any system of 
cropping practiced in the South. The 
most profitable practices with this 
variety consist in growing the peanuts 
with some other crop, as corn, or after 
some crop has been harvested. When 
grains, Irish potatoes, crimson clover 
and such crops that are harvested in 
May and June have been taken off the 
same fields may be seeded to peanuts. 
They may be planted in missing places 
in the cotton and cornfields, between 
the hills of corn, in the rows or in the 
middle, as is frequently the custom 
with cowpeas.” 

Like all other members of the pea 
family, the peanut plant has the power 
of collecting the free nitrogen from the 
air and storing it in the tiny nodules 
on its roots. For this reason a crop 
of peanuts should be considered as one 
of the catch or resting crops which 
give more to the soil than they take 
from it. Like all members of the pea 
family, the peanut needs a great deal 
of lime in the soil, and where this is 
not present it should be added. In 
other words, a good crop of peanuts 
carefully handled with plenty of dime 
on the land and the soil also inoculated 
will produce a cron which will help 
balance the food of the corn-fed hogs 
and at the same time leave the land 
much better than it was before the 
crop was grown. 
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The farm agent of Jefferson County, 
Kentucky, writing of his observations 
of peanuts as a pork producer for Farm 
and Family, says: 


My experience with peanuts has 
covered a period of nearly five years, 
having grown them in South Carolina, 
Louisiana and Kentucky. I found that 
peanuts will grow in a great variety of 
soils, but seem to be most productive 
in the moderately sandy soil. While 
a stiff soil is usually avoided for pea- 
nuts, partly because of the staining of 
shells and partly because peanuts can- 
not be grazed by livestock on such 
soils while wet, yet these heavier soils 
sometimes make larger yields of nuts 
than do very sandy soils. 


In Louisiana the more progressive 
farmers plant peanuts and corn in 
alternating rows to be hogged down. 
The peanuts will yield more bushels 
per acre than the corn and so planted 
together every other row one can get 
better results from both the corn and 
peanuts and two crops from the same 
land instead of one. Peanuts will put 
on more fat than corn and by turning 
the hogs into the field the crops do 
not have to be gathered by hand. 


In working out some demonstra- 
tions with the farmers in Louisiana, 
we found that corn will put on about 
ten pounds fat per bushel per hog, 
while peanuts will put on about four- 


America Produces Most 
Valuable Crops This Year 


American harvests this year will be 
the most valuable ever produced. With 
the wheat crop exceeding 1,000,000,000 
bushels, the largest ever turned out in 
one season; acorn crop that may prove 
the largest ever grown, the govern- 
ment crop report announces prelim- 
inary estimates which indicate record 
harvests of oats, barley, rye, rice, 
tobacco and hay. 

At prices prevailing October Ist the 
farm values of the crops is about 
$910,844,000, considerably more than 
ever was paid before for a wheat crop. 
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San Joaquin Light and Power Magazine 


teen pounds per bushel. We also 
found that the meat will be softer from 
the peanuts, but this can be remedied 
by feeding corn alone for at least a 
month before the animals are killed. 

In 1914 in connection with the State 
Fair Association we planted one-eighth 
of an acre to Spanish peanuts at the 
rate of one bushel of shelled nuts per 
acre, rows thirty inches wide and eight 
inches in the drill. They were cul- 
tivated two or three times with a one- 
horse cultivator and weeded by hand 
once. The soil on which this demon- 
stration was conducted is a white 1m- 
pervious crawfish clay. This type of 
soil is not supposed to be adapted to 
the growing of peanuts. Before the 
peanuts were planted ground lime- 
stone, at the rate of two tons per acre, 
was thoroughly disked into the seed 
bed. While no records were kept as 
to yields, yet the results were far be- 
yond our expectations. 

I found it is desirable to feed hogs 
a small amount of corn when they are 
on peanuts to more nearly balance the 
ration. An acre of peanuts should feed 
eight to ten hogs for thirty days, when 
the hogs weigh in the neighborhood of 
fifty pounds each. I feel sure that the 
Spanish peanuts, because of the easier 
cultivation and harvesting the crops 
for hay, is bound to play a prominent 
part in the raising of hogs in Ken- 
tucky. 


Penn State Making Farmers 


Pennsylvania is pushing her country 
agricultural schools. Reports state 
that she now has seventeen of these 
schools in seventeen counties. Through 
these new institutions the state hopes 
to be able to hold the interest of boys 
on her farms and so develop them into 
strong farmers. 


The average number of telephone 
calls daily in the city of Chicago is 
2.000.000. During the recent street 
railway strike this was increased to 
3.000.000 calls a dav. 


Dairy Cow Census of State Shows Great 
Increase in Value and Farm Price 


‘As California’s dairy industry grows 
in magnitude and importance it be- 
comes all the more interesting to study 
its history in its various phases. The 
all-important factor in the industry, of 
course, is the milk cow. As to breeds 
and comparative efficiency, those ques- 
tions are pretty thoroughly debated 
from week to week in the daily papers. 
The cow census of the state is a phase 
not quite so well ventilated. It is a 
subject, however, that has its peculiar 
interest. 


The report of the California State 
Board of Agriculture for the year 1914, 
just issued, gives the number of milk 
cows, their average farm price and ag- 
egregate farm value from the year 1874 
to 1914, inclusive. It seems that in 
the year first mentioned there were in 
the state 310,500 milk cows, having an 
average farm price of $35.28, and a 
total value of $10,954,440. 


The cow population kept on increas- 
ing until 1881, when there were 473,400 
milkers in the state, with an average 
price of $31.67, and a total value of 
$14,992,578. 


Then there was a sudden falling off, 
as the census for 1882 gives only 
214,280 milk cows in the state, with an 
average farm price of $32,70, and a 


Scranton, Pa., is earning the title of 
“Scranton Electrical.” The mileage of 
Scranton’s electrical companies’ trans- 
mission lines has increased from 125 


in 1902 to 280 miles at present. In 
1902 the number of consumers was 
5000; at present it is 16,382. About 
30 per cent of the companies’ electrical 
load is power for factories. Scranton 
has eighty-four new electric signs. 
The electrical men at Scranton have 
planned a pretentious celebration dur- 
ing Electrical Prosperity Week, Nov. 
29th to Dec. 4th. 
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total value of $7,006,956. The dairy 
business of the state was then, ap- 
parently, at its lowest ebb. 

But slowly it gained, and held its 
own year by year. It was not until 
1902, however, that the cow popula- 
tion attained and exceeded its figures 
of 1874. In this later year there were 
321,227 cows in the state, with an aver- 
age farm price of $37.10 per head, and 
a total value of $11,917,522. 

But what a change since that time! 
In 1914 there were 541,000 milk cows 
in the state, with an average farm 
price of $72 per head, and a totai farm 
value of $38,952,000, or an increase 
since 1874 of nearly 300 per cent. This 
is certainly a healthy exhibit, and the 
figures for the current year when they 
come to be made up will no doubt look 
still more healthy. 

In 1913 there were 515,000 milk cows 
in the state, showing that the increase 
in 1914 was not less than 26,000. 


Another remarkable feature is the 
increase in average farm price. The 
lowest average farm price is shown to 
have existed in 1896, when it was only 
$23.75. Take this from $72 and you 
have an increase of $48.25 since 1896. 
Surely an encouraging sign for the 
dairy cow breeder, if not for the dairy- 
man himself.—Dairy News. 


Milk sterilized by electricity keeps 
sweet for eight days, according to ex- 
periments conducted in the public 
stations of Liverpool. All harmful 
bacteria are killed by the injection of 
a rapidly alternating current at about 
4000 volts. The milk is purified, but 
its composition is not changed at all. 
Liverpool finds its general health rec- 
ords improving with ranid strides since 
the new system went into force. 


Siberia offers a new field for the de- 
velopment of electricity and the sale 
of electrical devices. 
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Dwarf Milo is being advocated as a 
very successful ensilage. 

The cantaloupe growers of the Le 
Grande section have organized a 
$50,000 marketing association. 

The Porterville Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association concluded a very 
successful show the first week of the 
month. 

It is estimated that nearly 10,000 
acres will be seeded to grain in the 
Carissa and Cuyama Valley districts 
this season. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
Alta Irrigation District in Tulare 
County has begun an active campaign 
for a farm advisor. 

The sale of ‘“Banker’s Boy,’ the 
prize-winning Poland China boar 
owned by Mark Bassett of Hanford, 
has been reported for $1,000. 

Land owners in the vicinity of 
Goshen have secured the services of 
an expert to make a report on the prop- 
erty as to its adaptability for rice cul- 
ture. 

The co-operative store and ware- 
house of the Madera County Farm 
Association has been revived and the 
location of the establishment has been 
changed from Fairmead to Madera. 

A Chamber of Commerce has been 
organized at Fairmead. Chas. Mos- 
tellor, editor of the Fairmead Enter- 
prise, is the president of the body. It 
is to begin an active campaign for the 
betterment of Fairmead. 


Satisfactory progress has been re- 
ported in the preliminary olive plant- 
ings at Lerdo and additional plantings 
are announced for this season. Several 
hundred acres in olives are excepted 
in this locality in the near future. 


The garlic raisers in Monterey 
County cleaned up a fat sum this sea- 
son. They have been getting from 10 
to 15 cents a pound for this vegetable. 
While the acreage has not been large, 
no one having over three acres, never- 
theless it has brought the farmers from 
$250 to $300 per acre. 
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Over 2,000,000 pounds of raisins 
have been shipped from Kingsburg this 
year. Five carloads of raisins were 
consigned to Liverpool, England, in 
one week from the Associated ware- 
house. 

The entire San Joaquin Valley was 
visited by a bountiful rainstorm the 
first week in December. In some sec- 
tions of the valley more than two 
inches fell. Grain men were particu- 
larly jubilant as it gave a splendid op- 
portunity for plowing. 

That the orange maturity certificates 
are a distinct advantage in the market- 
ing of fruit, has been proven time over 
thus far this season, according to re- 
ports from the eastern markets. Local 
growers have been furnished with facts 
showing that certificated fruit has 
brought as much as one dollar a box 
more than the fruit not bearing a cer- 
tificate. 

The sale of the Jesse Peters Ranch 
in Kern County has been announced. 
It was upon this ranch that the first 
experiments in rice growing in the San 
Joaquin Valley were conducted. Six 
hundred acres of good rice land, about 
80 acres of which are improved, is in- 
volved in the deal. Mr. Peters is to 
remain on the ranch for a year in an 
advisory capacity. The new owners 
will conduct a rice ranch almost ex- 
clusively and plan to plant their entire 
acreage eventually. 


Although the orange crop this sea- 
son is short, the growers are realizing 
a fine price and are finding the season 
highly profitable. It is predicted that 
close to 4200 cars will be shipped from 
the valley this season. Since ship- 
ments begun the daily output has 
steadily increased and about the mid- 
dle of the month almost 200 cars daily 
were leaving for eastern markets. Fig- 
uring an average net profit to the 
grower of $1.75 per box for this sea- 
son’s output, the orange men in the 
valley will clean up about $3,000,000 


this season. 
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The first grape fruit to leave Tulare 
County this season was shipped from 
Boydston Heights Orchards. The 
fruit was of high quality and bril- 
liantly colored. 

City officials of Dinuba have de- 
cided to set aside a fund of $100, 
which is to be distributed in prizes dur- 
ing the coming winter for the best kept 
premises in the city. 

The black fig crop from the H. G. 
Kelsey Ranch, near Merced, has been 
sold at a price netting $300 per acre. 
The total crop from sixty-five acres 
„weighed 300,000 pounds. 

The estimate of this year’s citrus 
crop in California, as made by the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 1S 
that its value will exceed $30,000,000. 
The figure is based on reports from 
8000 members and 150 shipping or- 
ganizations. 

Kings County has approximately 
17,000 dairy cows which are returning 
to their owners $1,800,000 worth of 
cream per year. When cows average 
more than $100 each in a whole county 
the dairy business is evidently on a 
safe basis. 


The cattlemen of the valley have or- 
ganized for the purpose of protecting 
and advancing their interests. Mem- 
bers of the organization own 200,000 
cattle, valued at $8,000,000. The 
necessity of such an organization has 
been emphasized by the increase in 
cattle stealing, the cattlemen, it being 
estimated, having suffered to the ex- 
tent of $20,000, from this source dur- 
ing the past few months. 


J. W. Falk, a rancher of the Tur- 
lock district, was awarded the grand 
prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
for his display of cantaloupes. Tur- 
lock cantaloupes have achieved a 
nation-wide reputation during the past 
two years and have found their way 
into practically every important mar- 
ket in the United States. The value 
of this season’s crop was over $350,000 
and amounted to nearly 1400 carloads. 


A. C. Paladine, a vineyardist with 
extensive holdings near Kingsburg, to- 
gether with other growers, have en- 
gaged expert fruit grafters to change 
all of their wine grapes to fruit grapes. 
Nearly eighty acres belonging to Pala- 
dine have been grafted this year. 


Preliminary negotiations for the pur- 
chase of 37,320 acres of land extending 
from the Six Mile House on the Snel- 
ling road to Merced Falls have been 
made by the granting of options by 
three of the four big landholders to 
R. H. Montgomery of Berkeley. The 
lands on which options have been 
granted are: M. Goldman estate, 6320 
acres; Olcese and Blewett tract, 6000 
acres; G. P. Kelsey property, 8000 
acres. An option on the E. E. Smith 
land of 17,000 acres is still pending. It 
is believed the land is wanted for gold 
dredging, as the options give the right 
to drill on the land, and dredging an 
adjacent properties has proven lucra- 
tive since first undertaken nine years 
ago. 

Close on $30,000 worth of turkeys 
were shipped from Corcoran to San 
Francisco for Thanksgiving Day, and 
it has been estimated that more than 
twice that amount were shipped from 
Kings County as a whole. The bulk of 
the turkeys are raised on the grain 
lands on the west side, though they 
are fairly well scattered throughout the 
county. Turkey raising has proved a 
profitable business, as the birds will 
range over rough land and find their 
own living for the major portion of 
their short lives. Except for the first 
month and the last two weeks of their 
existence, very few turkey men feed 
their birds at all. Most of the turkey 
farmers sell their birds direct to buyers 
who come around and contract for 
them several months before Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, generally pay- 
ing a flat rate of 20 cents for the young 
birds and 18 cents for the old ones. 
The price includes delivery at the 
packing house. 
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Members of the directorate of the 
Business Men’s Association of Porter- 
ville have adopted a new credit plan 
by means of which interest is to be 
charged on accounts when they are not 
paid at maturity. It has also been de- 
termined that past due accounts will 
be placed in the hands of the associa- 
tion officials for collection. 


Ninety-four cows out of a total of 
1493 tested for the seventy members 
of the Stanislaus Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation for the month of November 
reached a production of forty-five 
pounds or more of butterfat for the 
thirty days. A Guernsey cow owned 
by Joseph Longley of Hughson leads 
the herds for the month with a record 
of 82.2 pounds of butterfat from 1544 
pounds of milk, a test of 5 per cent. 


C. W. Alexander, who lives two 
miles east of Keyes, has a freak calf, 
born the first of the month. The calf, 
a heifer, has six perfect feet. Each of 
the hind legs has two perfect hoofs and 
feet from the ankle down, and double 
bones in the leg, as well as a double 
tail and double backbone for part of 
the distance along its back. The ani- 
mal, unlike most freaks, is very healthy 
and runs and plays with all the vigor 
of the calves blessed with only four 
feet. Mr. Alexander expects to raise 
the calf—Modesto Herald. 


During the past three or four years, 
grasshoppers have become quite a pest 
in Imperial Valley, in Southern Cali- 
fornia. They have caused serious loss 
in their ravages in alfalfa fields, and 
also in cotton, corn, garden truck, and 
even trees. The Agricultural College 
of the University of California has had 
an expert, Walter E. Packard, down 
there studying the pest, and he hopes 
to be able to help the farmers find some 
cure for the trouble, or at least reduce 
the ravages to a minimum. The bul- 
letin written by Mr. Packard, describ- 
ing the pest and methods of handling 
it, has just been published by the 
Agricultural College. 


The cost to Fresno County for the 
inspection of green fruit under the 
fruit standardization act was $3,268.17, 
according to a report filed by Fred P. 
Roullard, county horticultural commis- 
sioner. The standardization law went 
into effect on August 9th and there- 
after all fruit destined for interstate 
shipment was inspected up to Novem- 
ber 24th, or virtually to the end of the 
deciduous fruit season. 


Frank H. Short of Fresno and Lieu- 
tenant Governor John M. Eshelman 
have been engaged as attorneys for 
the Oil Industry Association of Cali- 
fornia. They departed for Washing- 
ton the first part of the month to at- 
tend to the preliminaries of the cam- 
paign, intending to return to the state 
before Christmas. All of the oil in- 
terests of the state are being banded 
together in the fight for remedial leg- 
islation for the oil operators. 


It has been several years since a 
boast could be justly made of the ex- 
traordinary advantages of raisin grow- 
ing as a money-making venture. In 
the earlier days of the industry such 
boasts were frequent, and with all sin- 
cerity, but little along that line has 
been heard for some years. The ad- 
vent of organization has wrought a 
change during the past two or three 
years, however. The figures are at 
hand showing that one Kings County 
raisin grower this year drew down 
$260 an acre from 7% acres of raisins. 
H. W. Bennett, whose vineyard is west 
of Armona, this year took off 60,352 
pounds of raisins from 7% acres of 
vines. This shows a yield of 30.176 
tons, or 4.023 tons to the acre. In 
short, it is 47 pounds over four tons 
to every acre. At $65 per ton received 
from the California Associated Raisin 
Company upon delivery, Mr. Bennett's 
returns were a little better than S260 
per acre. These figures can be verified 
by A. G. Robinson, local director of 
the Associated Raisin Company.— 
Hanford Journal. 
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Visalia is to have a municipal audi- 
torium to cost $35,000. Contracts have 
been let for its construction. 

The first poppies of the season have 
been brought to town this week by 
Chas. Mills. They were found on the 
Baldwin property near the foothills 
east of town. Mr. Mills says that a 
number of these popular wild flowers 
are in evidence in cae region.— Lind- 
“say Enterprise. 

Railway statisticians estimate that 
California will this year produce over 
$479,000,000 from the soil. Fruit 
comes first, with a valuation of about 
$90,000,000 ; fuel oil ranks second, with 
a yield of $52,000,000; hay and forage 
come third. It is an interesting fact 
that the valuation of butter (about 
$20,000,000) equals that of the gold 
output. 

Olive pickling is going on at the 
Tulare cannery, where about ten tons 
will be processed. Some one hundred 
tons will be pickled at the Giannini 
ranch near Tulare, on which ranch 
forty tons were grown this year. It 
is reported that the Hemet association 
will pickle fully two hundred tons this 
vear. Olive oil will also be made at 
Hemet. 


Kern County has added to its many 
laurels by capturing the gold medal 
for navel oranges at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. Kern 
County is rapidly coming to the front 
as a citrus country. It has the dis- 
tinction of putting the earliest oranges 
upon the market and now walks away 
with the highest prize among com- 
petitors from all over the state. 


More than $200,000 is to be spent 
within the next three months on the 
construction of new school buildings 
in Kern County. Contracts for the 
greater part of the work have been let. 
Buildings are to be constructed in each 
of the newly organized high school dis- 
tricts at Taft, Wasco and Maricopa. 
The Taft or Conley joint union district 
will spend $60,000 on its new building. 
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R. R. Mack, farm adviser of Kern 
County since the establishment of the 
office in that county, has resigned to 
accept a position with the Spreckles 
Sugar Company, and Carl Williams, a 
graduate of the state university, has 
been named to fill the vacancy. 


A cheese factory with a capacity to 
care for the output of 1000 cows at the 
beginning is being planned for Salida 
by W. S. Carpenter, president and 
manager of the Caruthers Cheese Fac- 
tory in Fresno County. A meeting of 
the dairymen of the Salida community 
was held recently, at which Carpenter 
was given contracts by dairymen to 
supply the milk, and Carpenter and his 
associates will begin work on the fac- 
tory within the next month. Comple- 
tion of the plant will require sixty 
days. 

The Merced Chamber of Commerce 
has sent the following crop estimate 
per each 1000 acres to Leon F. Esta- 
brook, chief of the bureau of crop es- 
timates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Corn, 45; wheat, 
fall sown, 36; oats, 58; barley, 420; 
rye, 6; potatoes, 2; sweet potatoes, 16; 
rice, 5; alfalfa, 381; milo maize, 10; 
beans, edible, dry, 18; other crops, 3; 
total acreage, 1000. About 48 per cent 
of the total farm area was under cul- 
tivation in Merced County in 1915. 
The foregoing figures were compiled 
by Horticultural Commissioner Arthur 
E. Beers. 


A recent Los Angeles dispatch an- 
nounces that the price of beans has 
been advancing and California growers 
face the prospect of making several 
million dollars more for their product 
than they expected a few weeks ago. 
Probability that prices will rise still 
further is considered likely as there is 
a large demand for California beans, 
which has come from foreign markets. 
Fastern orders are reported to have 
been heavy and additional orders from 
Furopean nations are expected to send 
the price soaring. 
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Growers are investigating the pos- 
sibilities of raising apples back of 
Reedley. 


The big Libby, McNeil and Libby 
Cannery at Selma is canning pumpkins 
and olives this month. 


The promotion of the peach growers 
association 1s progressing favorably 
and the subscription to stock is not far 
from the $200,000 mark. A traveling 
committee of members of the direc- 
torate have been traveling throughout 
the valley in the interests of the asso- 
ciation. 


The celery acreage in the delta of 
the San Joaquin is increasing. One of 
the primary causes of this, it is stated, 
is the wearing out of some of the celery 
lands in the southern part of the state, 
notably in Orange County. Judging 
by reports from local celery fields, a 
large crop of excellent quality will be 
harvested this year. Shipping of San 
Joaquin delta celery to eastern mar- 
kets has begun, although the local crop 
is not yet on the market. As soon as 
the Colorado celery is out of the way, 
the California crop will go forward. 


Attesting to the profit in almond 
growing the following illustrations are 
cited as actual experiences of the fol- 
lowing growers in the Western Yolo 
district: Neilson Prothers realized 
$503.69 per acre on their almonds. F. 
M. Parker gathered from a 20 acre 
tract of seven-year-old trees twenty 
and thirteen-twentieths tons. From 
24 trees, or exactly one-third of an 
acre of the Drake seedling variety, A. 
E. Nourse took 2500 pounds, which 
sold at 91⁄4 cents, bringing $237.50, 
which would have made an average 
of $712.50 per acre. One of these trees 
produced 251 pounds. Off a 4 acre 
tract of five-year-old trees he realized 
$574.51 worth. From one tree alone 
J. G. Fredericks gathered 200 pounds 
of almonds. Shipments of almonds in 
carload lots are leaving daily for all 
parts of the United States. 
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Mongolian pheasants have been 
placed on the upper Kings River dy 
the Fish and Game Commission. 


Progress is being made in Kern 
County toward the realization of the 
highway to Mount Whitney. 


A report from Oroville says: An 
early ripening of the Mission olive, 
which has been sought for years, has 
been discovered growing in the local 
groves. A variety of Mission olives 
that would ripen about two weeks 
ahead of the present Missions has been 
desired by olive men for vears. It has 
been contended that such a variety had 
been found here in the early days. 
Now that a young orchard which has 
just come into bearing has proved to 
be a true Mission and of the early 
ripening type. A search 1s now being 
made to find the tree from which the 
buds were obtained with which the 
young nursery stock was budded. 


That walnuts can be grown in this 
section with success and profit is quite 
clearly demonstrated by Tom Austin. 
who lives a few miles northwest of 
this city. Mr. Austin has a few trees 
on his place for his own use. He isa 
careful and painstaking farmer and 
always tries to produce the best of 
whatever product he may have under 
cultivation. The same care is given to 
the least of his products as is given to 
the larger volume. In consequence he 
has this year grown some Wilson 
Wonder Walnuts the size and quality 
of which are seldom equaled. Some 
of the walnuts grown by him were 
brought to this office this week and 
the size of them caused us to measure 
some of them. They measured six and 
one-half inches and six inches in cir- 
cumference. There is quite an acreage 
of walnuts of the Wilson Wonder 
variety on a property adjoining the 
Austin place and with the results 
shown by Mr. Austin the grower has 
reason to feel that he has made no mis- 
take in planting this delectable nut.— 
Reedley Exponent. 
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Meetings of hog raisers have been 
held throughout the valley during the 
month to listen to lectures delivered 
by experts from the University of Cali- 
fornia. - 

Two hundred acres of the Figmond 
tract, north of Snelling, will be planted 
to almonds this season, according to a 
representative of the Figmond Com- 
pany. The trees have been ordered 
from an Oakdale nursery, and the 
work of preparing the land for the 
planting will proceed at once. 


The Stanislaus Dairy Farms Com- 
pany has been incorporated for the 
sum of $500,000. The company will 
take over the Gray Brothers’ ranch of 
1100 acres near Oakdale. About 
$150,000 will be spent on the tract in 
the way of improvements. Seven hun- 
dred acres will be seeded to alfalfa and 
then 400 Holsteins will be purchased 
to stock the ranch. 


An egg weighing 414 ounces was 
laid last week by a Black Minorca hen 
owned by Mrs. F. I. Merrill of the Rio 
Bravo district. The egg is larger than 
a turkey egg and it is a great curiosity, 
being brought to this office yesterday 
to be placed in the board of trade dis- 
play as showing the possibilities when 
a Kern County hen is given just the 
right oppurtunity. Usually such eggs 
contain a double yolk and are a result 
of a double header, two eggs getting 
into one shell virtually.—Bakersfield 
Echo. 


That olives too small for pickling 
and unsuited for the production of oil 
can be made into a nutritious and pala- 
table food product in the form of a 
paste has been discovered by the 
division of viticulture of the University 
of California. The paste can be made 
either before or after pickling. Ex- 
periments showed the yield to be 161 
pounds from 200 pounds of fresh olives 
and 130 pounds from 200 pounds of 
pickled olives. An excellent paste was 
also made from green olives fermented 
and pickled by the Spanish process. 


Planting of beet seed for the 1916 
sugar beet crop in Tulare County has 
been started with the growers more en- 
thused than ever over the prospective 
results. Local beet sugar men predict 
that the 1916 season at the Visalia 
plant of the San Joaquin Valley Sugar 
Company will be the banner year in 
its history. This year a large acreage 
in Kern County, near the Tulare 
County line, is being planted, while 
almost the entire acreage in Tulare 
county and Kings County planted last 
year is being renewed together with 
new acreage in the Alta district. 


Horticultural Commissioner March- 
bank has given the crop acreage oí 
Madera County as follows: Alfalfa, 
16,500 acres; almonds, 50 acres; 
apricots, 200 acres; apples, 200 acres; 
berries, 5 acres; raisin grapes, 2500 
acres; wine grapes, 3500 acres; figs, 
2/5 acres; peaches, 1450 acres; pears, 
5 acres; plums, 45 acres; prunes, 75 
acres; olives, 865 acres; nectarines, 2 
acres; oranges, 10 acres; walnuts, 47 
acres; eucalyptus, 180 acres; field 
beans, 2000 acres; Egyptian corn and 
Milo Maize, 2350 acres; potatoes, 300 
acres; and truck gardens, 100 acres: 
making a total of 30,677 acres. 


Ripe tomatoes are now being 
shinped from the E. A. Sorensen ranch 
in Stoke’s Valley to San Francisco and 
bay points. Shipment is being made 
by express at Cutler. Late in the sum- 
mer Sorensen set out several thousand 
plants of the stone variety for market 
at this time. Stokes Valley lies in an 
almost wholly frostless district and the 
fruit has ripened very evenly. Ship- 
ments will continue for several weeks 
and fancy prices will be obtained 
around the holiday time. The earliest 
spring tomatoes also come from this 
section, two crops a year being raised 
on the same land. Last spring Mr. 
Sorensen shipped several cars of early 
tomatoes to San Francisco at fanev 
prices, the ones being shipped were the 
earliest ripened in the valley. 
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Independent Oil Producers’ Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 


Following is the November report of the production and field operations of 
the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Independent Oil Producers Agency at Los Angeles: 


Daily Average 


District 5 M 3 E H Ẹ F : 
D & 6 3 S a 5 E 
s 2 g g 3 S z 2 = 
z á 6 2 a, rc} Z. ô = 
Kern River ......... 2 8 2 1,456 702,442 23,415 24,119 19,801 
McKittrick ......... 2 2 he. oe 257 263,165 8772 9,221 10,607 
Midway-Sunset ..... 10 42 8 3 1,312 3,243,573 108,119 112,011 135,361 
Lost Hills-Belridge.. 6 8 2 .. 253 329,982 10,999 11,408 13,220 
Coalinga sciskeageoay 4s 12 2 3 804 1,009,874 33,662 35,270 43,705 
Santa Maria ......... oa Gi 26 Ei 241 375,000 12,500 12,441 11,689 
Ventura-Newhall .... .. 19 3 6 £433 98409 3,280 2,831 2,586 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. .. .. .. 696 160,598 5,353 5,575 6,732 
Whittier-Fullerton ... 4 64 3... 595 1,035,065 34,502 34,565 37,974 
Summerland ........ .. ee ae 102 4,500 150 145 163 
Total ioie eee ask 24 161 20 12 6,149 7,222,608 240,753 247,585 281,841 
October « eeaeesee: 13 144 20 6 6,159 7,675,146 247,585 240,753 


Difference .......... 11 17 .. 6 10 452,538 6,832 41,088 
Shipments and Stocks 


Stocks November: 1st; 1915 g244.0 wsvdinnadaduan ou Monde ered aang den 57,879,376 
November Production ................... TERE E ee rere a ere 7,222,608 
SIGE eaea as tne tie A E ER eN Tee ee E 65,101,984 
November Shipments to Trade ......... 0.0... cc ee ce eee eee 8,294,585 
Stocks December Ist, 1915 .. le cc cc cee ce eet teen 56,807 ,399 
Stocks Reduced November ............. ccc cece cece eee e reese eens 1,071,977 


Stocks: Jantary 15t 12I) 2... cove dee ee ea ea EETA 58,259,119 


Daily Averages 


November October 1914 


Prodüūction <x 242 2656. 6k bho eee ea 240,753 247,585 281,841 
SHIDMEN(S: irere an e RERU OEE 276,48 277 ,409 258,825 
SMOTLAGE . geor TARNE sansa Copia aes 35,733 29 824 *23,016 
Oil ShUt Ti die oh oe tesa rece eee 15,000 18,000 18,500 
Potential Shortage ................205. 20,733 11,824 *41,516 
*Surplus 

A wireless message sent from Hono- There are 566,000 telephones listed 


lulu to Japan, a distance of 3,400 miles, in the new telephone directory for New 
completes the wireless girdle of the York City. 


earth. City coal plants are generally op- 
Electric lamps are used to illuminate erated by electric power. 
under-water subjects for moving pic- Town clocks are being illuminated 
tures. nights by electric lamps. 
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Crude Oil Prices at the Well 


San Francisco, December 14, 1915 


Effective Nov. 20, 1915, Standard Oil Company offers the following 
prices for crude oil at the well: 


San Joaquin Valley Fields 
(Kern River, Midway-Sunset, McKittrick, Lost Hills-Belridge, Coalinga) 


14 degrees to and including 20.9 degrees gravity 


of eo © © © © oa ‘o 


Per bbl., $0.40 


21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... 45 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... j .50 
31 degrees gravity and lighter ........... 0... eee ee ee eee. j .55 
Ventura County 
21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... . 90 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... j .60 
31 degrees gravity and lighter ................ eee eee eee i .70 
Whittier-Fullerton Field 
18 degrees to and including 20.9 degrees gravity ........... E 45 
21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... j 471 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... - 5714 
31 degrees gravity and lighter ..................... 0.00008. í 6214 


Remarkable Depths of Drilling Wells 


SS ee ee 


The deepest well in the world is in 
Upper Silesia, in the German Empire. 
It is a diamond-drill hole in a coal 
held and is 7350 feet deep. A well in 
the United States which may go deeper, 


according to the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, is four miles northwest of 
McDonald, Pa., and about fifteen miles 
west of Pittsburg. This well, which is 
being sunk to the Medina sandstone— 
a bed that elsewhere contains oil and 
gas—is now 7174 feet deep. Some gas 
and oil were struck in the upper part 
of the well. Between the depth of 6830 
and 7100 feet rocks bearing salt and 
salt water were encountered. These 
are regarded as of Salina age, the same 
as those carrying rock salt in western 
New York. The temperature in this 
well at the depth of 6775 feet, as re- 
cently determined with great accuracy, 
is 145.8 degrees F. 


At Derrick City, McKean County, 
Pa., near Bradford, there is a well 5820 
feet deep, which is probably the sec: 
ond deepest well in the United States. 
Another deep well is on Slaughter 
Creek, Kanawha County, West Vir- 
ginia; it is 5595 feet deep. It pene- 
trates a sandstone at 5030 to 5050 feet, 
and from this depth to the bottom, a 
distance of 545 feet, the well is in lime- 
stone. Near West Elizabeth, Pa., there 
is another well 5575 feet beneath the 
surface, penetrating into a black shale. 
Another deep well is being drilled at 
Gaines, Pa. This has already reached 
a depth of 5500 feet. Deep-well drillers 
in this country. of course employ the 
most improved and effective rigs, but 
one of the most remarkable wells, 
reaching a depth of 3600 feet, was 
drilled for petroleum in Western China 
by means of such crude appliances as 
cable made of twisted strands of rattan. 
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A Lineman—His Creed 


As a man among men I have rights to maintain, privileges 
to possess, duties to perform, obligations to keep. 
My rights are those of my fellow men, no more, no less. 


My privileges are to serve my fellow men and be served by 
them. 

My duties are to myself and to the world. My duties to 
myself being to fit myself for my duties to the world. 

My obligations require me to shape my conduct and to use 
my abilities in such ways that the world may be better for my 
having lived. Hence holding fast to these truths, and seeking 
to practice them as I live and work, I hereby profess my faith 
in these seven virtues of my vocation: 

First. I believe in safety. Just as a good sailor takes no 
chances, making no short cuts among rocks and shoals, so the 
lineman must never disregard his warnings or danger signals, 
nor court disaster by rash venturing. 

Second. I believe in fidelity. I must faithfully perform my 
every task. Where but one in a thousand neglects his duty—be 
it naught but the tapping of a wheel, the setting of a bolt or the 
driving of a nail—there can be no safety. 

Third. I believe in sobriety. The steady nerve, the sure 
hand, the cool head, the sound judgment, are things indispen- 
sable to my work. The least indulgence may impair them and 
without these there can be no safety. 

Fourth. I believe in courtesy. In showing good will I gain 
good will. Good service depends upon good will given and good 
will received. 

Fifth. I believe in economy. Wastefulness is evil. Noth- 
ing that can be of use may be wasted, not a pound of waste, 
not a gill of oil, not a scrap of paper, in the sum of saving lies 
much gain surely profiting them that save. 

Sixth. I believe in organization. Civilization is built only 
by men holding together for the common good of all. True 
organization considers all; the worker, the employer, the public 
at large—each for all and all for each. 

Seventh. I believe in efficiency. In seeking large yields 
from economized effort we lighten our labors and increase in 
proportion to returns from our work. 

To these ends shall we strive, shaping our course with in- 
telligent action; thereby we accordingly prosper each and all. 

—Edison Current Topics, Los Angeles. 
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Coalinga Holds First Agricultural Fair 


Two scenes at the Coalin 
week of November, which tell more eloquently than words the 


of that locality in the Pa Hea of an agri cultural community. A 
display shows at a glance fu 


ing Coalinga, and the variety of products displayed might well be from a 
in the experience of farming. 


Coalinga district the past few years, that even the older residents of the city themselves were sur- 


Poultry and Agricultural Fair, held in the oilfield town the last 
rogress being made by the people 

study of the agricultural 
advantage is being taken of the remarkably fertile soil surround- 


istrict old in years and 
So great strides have been made in agricultural development in the 


prised at the results exhibited at their first agricultural show. The pioneers of this agricultural 
movement have shown that Coalinga ranks with the leading communities of the San Joaquin Valley 


for the quality of fruits, berries, grains, melons, vegetables and poultry. Everything from olives 
and pears to spineless cactus is now being grown on the west side. 
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Why Not Help the Farmer Along? 


Organization and standardization is 
rapidly coming to the industry of farm- 
ing. During the past year two com- 
missions have been empowered by the 
state which promise to work a great 
good for the farming interests. They 
are the rural credits and free market 
commissions. The successful opera- 
tion of the former will provide a means 
by which the farmer will be able to 
capitalize his enterprise more advan- 
tageously than under the present city 
banking principle and thereby secure 
a freer and larger scope of develop- 
ment than under the present restricted 
policy of farm financing. The market 
commission hopes to attain a standard- 
ization in the price of farm products 
and a closer relationship between the 
actual producer and the actual con- 
sumer, thereby bringing to the former 
an increased profit which at the pres- 
ent time is being claimed by the mid- 
dleman. 

To the people of the San Joaquin 
Valley, the Associated Raisin Com- 
pany has been the most illuminating 
example of what organization, ably 
controlled and efficiently managed, 
may be expected to accomplish in bet- 
tering the welfare of an industry. The 
experience of the peach growers the 
past year, with an utter lack of organi- 
zation, stands out in most unfavorable 
contrast with the raisin industry, an 
aopeal more stronger than words on 


the side of united effort. The result 
has been that within the past few 
weeks a movement to organize the 
peach growers on the same basis as 
the raisin men, has met with almost 
instant approval the state over, and 
sufficient contributions have been ob- 
tained to begin the permanent organi- 
zation shortly after the first of the year 
upon lines laid down at the beginning 
of the campaign. And there can be 
no doubt of its success, when the mar- 
ket that is waiting for the product is 
covered. 


Such has been the recent experience 
in two great industries of the San 
Joaquin Valley. Before them the oil 
operators organized and got a better 
price than ever before, until an over- 
production swamped the market, and 
the orange growers also have profited 
by unification. The olive growers, can- 
taloupe growers and sweet potato 
growers are now organizing. The 
cattlemen are banding together for the 
protection and advancement of their 
interests. The retail merchants and 
the professional men have their or- 
ganizations to maintain their prices 
and collect their bills. And why not 
give the farmer assurance that he is 
going to receive a fair profit upon his 
produce? This is the end to which 
the free market commission will strive 
and it is to the best interests of the 
people of the San Joaquin Valley to 
aid the movement in every way pos- 
sible. 


Hope of Farmers Lies in 
Organization 


The urgency for the introduction of 
scientific methods in the marketing of 
farm products and the strides that have 
been made along these lines in other 
states, is the subject of a recent article 
contributed to the Fresno Republican 
by Hon. Harris Weinstock, California 
State Market Director, which is repro- 
duced in full below: 

A little over two years ago the 
American Commission (consisting of 
about sixty-five commissioners) was 
sent abroad to investigate the Euro- 
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pean system of rural credits. The 
members of this commission returned 
to America as enthusiastic mission- 
aries for rural credits, and have car- 
ried their gospel into nearly every 
state in the Union. Today, not only 
the Federal Government but many of 
the states are giving much thought 
and attention to the problems of es- 
tablishing for this country a system 
of rural credits that is likely to revo- 
lutionize the financial situation of the 
small and moderate-sized farmer. 

There has just been brought to a 
close in Chicago a National Market- 
ing Conference; its influence is likely, 
likewise, to revolutionize the method 
of marketing farm products through- 
out the nation. 

There were gathered at this National 
Conference some of the most thought- 
ful and scientifically trained men in 
America, men who have been devoting 
much of their best thought to the prob- 
lem of properly marketing the vast 
farm products of this nation, so as to 
insure the producer a compensable 
price and to the consumer a reason- 
able charge for his food products. 

It was my good fortune to be a dele- 
gate to this marketing conference, and 
in common with the rest of the dele- 
gates I hope to return home filled with 
new thoughts and new ideas as to the 
marketing possibilities of the output of 
our farms. 

The thing above other things that 
were burnt into my mind as the result 
of the conference discussions, was that 
the day is past when the farmer could 
get the best results by marketing his 
stuff individually, or when he could 
hope to send any old thing in any old 
way to the market and get a compen- 
sable price. The only farmer who in 
the future can hope to make good on 
his farm is the one who, in concert 
with his fellow farmers, works col- 
lectively, and who prepares his farm 
product for market in accordance with 
the most modern methods of standard- 
ization. In other words, successful 
marketing in this age must be based 
upon collective action and standardiza- 
tion. To make standardization en- 
forcible, it must be legalized. 
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California, at the last session of the 
legislature, did something along the 
lines of establishing legal standards 
for fruits, but this law will have to be 
broadened so as to take in, as far as 
possible, all farm products. 


The federal authorities (through the 
Federal Marketing Bureau) are doing 
much along these lines, and hold 
themselves in readiness to co-operate 
with the state bureaus. It will become 
more and more economic suicide for 
the producer to ship ungraded stuff to 
the market, experience having shown 
that shipments of poor qualities are 
ruinous to the whole industry; while, 
on the other hand, standardization, 
combined with organization, yields to 
the farm producer the most generous 
dividends. 


I was surprised to find that twelve 
other states have established market- 
ing bureaus. The representatives of 
these thirteen states with marketing 
bureaus have organized a national as- 
sociation. This at once creates an im- 
portant machine for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences that must be 
helpful to all. 


The forecast is made that within a 
short time every state in the Union 
will have a marketing bureau which 
will act co-operatively for the common 
good of all, thus affording a powerful 
engine for mutual aid and for broaden- 
ing the markets and developing them 
into every nook and corner of the 
republic. 


Great as has been the development 
of markets for California’s farm prod- 
ucts, the possibilities are still greater. 
It 1s merely a matter of still more 
scientific methods for such marketing 
being devised and applied to its dis- 
tribution. With the federal authorities 
doing their share of the work on the 
one hand towards solving these prob- 
lems, with the co-operation of the farm 
bureaus of other states on the other 
hand, and with the support of the Cali- 
fornia grower and the California dis- 
tributor to stand behind these agencies, 
the air seems full of hope, and the 
future should have important pos- 
sibilities ahead of it. 
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How True 
“What is the shortest way to the 
Bronx?” 
“Through the bronchial tubes, I sup- 
pose.” 


Athletic Vernacular 
“I had a wonderful drive yesterday,” 
said the motor bug.” 
“What'd you use, the wood or iron?” 
asked the golf fiend. 


Putting on Airs 

Corporal (to soldier reporting sick): 
“What’s the matter with you?” 

Tommy Atkins: “Pain in my habdo- 
men.” 

Corporal: “Habdomen be ’anged! 
Stomick, you mean. It’s honly hoffi- 
cers as ’as habdomens.” 


Spreading the Gospel 

The Rector: “What would be your 
idea of the best way to spread the 
gospel to the uttermost parts of the 
earth?” l 

Fair and Frivolous Parishioner: 
“How would it be to put a Bible in 
every Ford car, Doctor ?’—Puck. 


Twice in Same Spot 

Stranger: “Seventeen years ago I 
landed here in your town broke. I 
struck you for a dollar. You gave it 
to me, saying, you never turned a re- 
quest like that down.” 

Citizen (eagerly): “Yes?” 

Stranger: “Well, are you still 
game?” 


Why Twice? 

“Look here, waiter. Eighty cents is 
an outrageous price for a portion of as- 
paragus.” 

“Yes, sir, but vou see, sir, we're put- 
ting on a very expensive cabaret show, 
and—” 

“I know all about the cabaret show. 
T paid for that with the soup.” 


Not Him 
“You don’t seem to care a bit for 
art, do you? Perhaps you are blase— 
are you?” 
“No, lady; I’m Swedish.” 


The Difference 
Lady (to prospective charwoman): 
“What do you charge per day?” 
Charwoman: “Well, mum, two and 
six, if I eats meself, and two shillings 
if you eats me.’”—London Punch. 


War Slang 
Customer: “Here, waiter. Where 
are the olives? Hold on. Bring me 


half a melon and some cracked ice.” 

The Waiter (loudly): ‘“Dumbums, 
half a bombshell and a bowl of shrap- 
nel.” 


Necessary 
“Your dad is an old crank,” said the 
youth who had been told by her father 
that 11 o’clock was time to go.” 
Dad overheard the remark. 
“A crank is necessary in case of the 
lack of a self-starter,” he retorted. 


Thoughtful Willie 

“Please, mamma, can I go over and 
play with Jimmie Brown?” 

“Why, Willie, of course you can't. 
You’ve got the mumps, and it’s very 
catching.” 7 

“I know it. Thats why I want to 
go over; Jimmie likes to stay home 
from school just as much as I do.” 


Yes, It Could Be Done 

Pat Whelan, the new lodger, was 
engaged lacing his boots in the 
kitchen. His landlady, standing near, 
remarked: 

“Pat, would you like an egg for 
breakfast?” 

“Faith, ma’am,” replied Pat, grimlv, 
“I heard of a man who ate two and 
he is alive yet.” —Kansas City Star. 
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How True 
“Papa, what do you call a man who 
runs a motorcycle?” 
“It depends upon how near he comes 
to hitting me.” 


Father’s Question 

“My father and I know everything in 
the world,” said a small boy to his 
companion. 

“All right,” said the latter. “Where’s 
Asia?” 

It was a stiff question, but the little 
fellow answered coolly, “That is one of 
the questions my father knows.” 


The Green Flag 

Moriarity, who kept a saloon, met 
Driscoll, who was a railway conductor. 

Says Moriarity: “What does it mean 
when you have a green flag flying at 
the tail end of your train, Driscoll?” 

“It means that no other is coming,” 
was the answer. 

The next day Moriarity was seen 
pushing a baby buggy up the street, 
with a green flag flying behind. 


Once to Every Man 

(Letter received by the Mayor of 
Stevens Point, Wis.) : 

Dear Mr. Mayor Pesternacki, I am 
a young farmer and I want to get mar- 
ried. I have a two hundred acre farm 
and I am lonesome. I am single and 
was never married because I could 
never find the right girl. But i was in 
Stevens Point a couple of weeks ago 
and i saw a nice girl there. I was only 
in town for about an hour and 1 lost 
tract of her. I’ve been thinking it over 
and i come to the conclusion that i will 
marry her. She was about middle 
height and plump, and she was good 
looking. When you find her please let 
me know and I will come in and get 
her. Of course if you can’t find her 
maybe you can find another. I can 
support a wife. Yes and i will even 
get a ford if she wont marry me with- 
out one. Thanking you now. Yours 
truly, etc. 

P. S. She had tan shoes.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Elaborate Prevarication 
"Hrold: “Who giv’ yer yer black eye, 
Jimmie?” 
Jimmie: “No one. I was looking 
thro’ a knot-hole in the fence at a foot- 
ball match, an’ got it sunburnt.” 


Had a Soft Snap 


During the severe weather of last 
winter Mike and Dennis applied for 
work at ice harvesting. 

“Did you ever cut any ice?” said the 
man in charge. 

“Did we?” said Mike; “sure, ask any 
one out around the stock yards and 
they'll tell ye we're the boys that cut 
some ice.” 

“T don’t mean that way,” said the 
man, “but I guess you'll do. Take 
this” (handing them a crosscut saw) 
“and go out to where you see the crowd 
on the lake.” 

“This is a soft snap we have, Dinny,:’ 
said Mike as they strolled along. 
“Three dollars a day and we don’t 
know what we're going to do.” 

“I know what we're going to do all 
right,” said Dennis, “but what I’m 
wondering is which one of us is going 
to get at the bottom end of the saw.” 


A Good Boy 


Tommy’s teacher had reported him 
as the best boy in her class, and con- 
sequently his mother felt justified in 
discussing with him that evening at 
supper the evil character of the other 
boys in the neighborhood. 

“I wouldnt go about with that 
Charlie Binks, if | were you, Tommy,” 
said his mother. “I was told this morn- 
ing that he was seen sticking pins into 
his little dog. But I know you wouldn't 
do such a thing.” 

“No, mother,” 
course I wouldn't.” 

“But,” broke in his father, “I heard 
that you were there at the time Charlie 
was sticking in the pins. You should 
have stopped him, my lad.” 

For a moment Tommy’s face fell, but 
he soon recovered himself. 

“T couldn’t stop him, father,” he ex- 
claimed. “You see, I was holding the 
dog.” 
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he answered, “of 
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“Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts” 
ADVENTURE NUMBER SEVEN 


Betty Evens the Score 
(Copyright 1915 by the World Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. Reprinted by permis- 


sion of the publishers from “Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts.” 


The book sells postpaid 


for 42 cents and may be purchased from Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch, Los Angeles, or 


from H. S. Crocker, San Francisco. 


The adventures of “Sure Pop” printed in these col- 


umns are numbered as they appear in the book and not as to their sequence here.) 


All through supper time Betty 
schemed and plotted. 

“I certainly am proud of the way 
Bob won his,” she said to herself. 
“But I’ve never been behind Bob yet, 
and that magic button’s going to be 
twins before tomorrow night, some- 
how!” 

The hot summer sun woke her early 
next morning, and she hurried down- 
stairs to be through breakfast before 
Sure Pop came for the day’s adven- 
tures. 

“Where do we go today?” she asked 
Sure Pop an hour later, dancing up 
and down and looking wistfully at 
30b’s new Safety button. 

“Sorry, friends,” said the Safety 
Scout, “but I can’t be with you today. 
I'm due for a little outside scouting 


duty—something you twins aren’t 
quite ready for yet.” 
“Oh, say!’ Bob’s face fell. “What 


are we going to do then, all day 
alone?” 

“Do?” laughed the merry Colonel, 
waving them goodbye. “Why, youll 
be out scouring the neighborhood for 
new adventures, I fancy. And as for 
Letty, if I’m any mind reader, she has 
something up her sleeve sure enough!” 

Sure Pop was right, as usual. Bob 
fussed around the yard awhile, man- 
aged to open a box of crockery out on 
the back steps for mother, and soon 
rambled off to see what new adven- 


tures he could find in the name of 
Safety First. 

Betty spent most of the morning in 
the kitchen, helping mother. As soon 
as Bob was off again after lunch, she 
began to roam about the yard, eyeing 
everything like a hawk. Soon mother 
saw her picking up the boards Bob 
had pried loose from the box and 
scowling at the ugly nails that stuck 
up where little feet might so easily be 
stabbed by their rusty points. These 
she carefully bent down with a big 
stone. 

“Thats one on Bob, anyway,” said 
Betty to herself, and went on looking 
around the yard. 

Her eye moved upward to the bright 
geraniums on the sill of mother’s win- 
dow upstairs. “Mother,” she called. 
“Have you ever read Ben Hur?” 

“Why, yes, Betty—a long time ago. 
Why ?” 

“Don’t you remember how that loose 
tile from Ben Hur’s roof—the one he 
tried to snatch back as he saw it fall 
—struck the Roman soldier on the 
head, and how Ben Hur went to prison 
for it? Well, what about those flower 
pots up there?” 

“Why, Betty!” cried her mother, 
more puzzled than ever. “Ben Hur— 
flower pots—what 1s the dear child 
talking about?” 

setty laughed. “I read in the paper 
last night that one of the big hotels 
has put up signs in every room, and 
they say: 
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PATRONS—ATTENTION! 
Please do not place articles of 
any kind on WINDOW SILL 
(bottles and chinaware most dan- 
gerous). They may fall or be 
blown into the street, causing 
serious if not fatal accidents. 
“That’s because a flower pot fell 
from an upper window on a woman’s 
head. Baby’s sand pile is right below 
your window, and one of the flower 
pots might fall while she was out there 
playing. A sudden draft could do it, 
or a door slammed hard. Do you mind 
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if I fasten them on with wire so they 
cannot fall? Then I[’ll do it right now 
before anything happens.” 

She had just finished the job to her 
satisfaction, and was looking about for 
something else, when mother called 
softly: “Betty, if you'll keep a look- 
out and let me know if anybody comes, 
or if baby wakes up, I'll take a nap.” 

Betty was pleased. Here was a fine 
chance to play housekeeper. Mother 
left a soup bone simmering over one 
burner of the gas stove, and a steam 
pudding bubbling away over another, 
and went upstairs for her nap. 
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Betty tiptoed to the little sewing- 
room next to the kitchen and looked 
in. Baby was sleeping. Then she 
softly shut the kitchen door and sat 
down in the dining room to read. Sud- 


denly a shower came up, and out she 
ran to close the windows in the kitchen 
and the sewing-room where the rain 
was pouring in. 

She had hardly begun reading again 
when she heard Bob clatter up the 
back steps, tear through the kitchen 
in search of his raincoat, and hurry 


out again. The wind was blowing 
hard and swept through the open 
kitchen, banging the dustpan against 
the wall like a fire alarm gong. 

Betty read on. Presently she looked 
at the clock and sprang to her feet. 
“Why, how long baby is sleeping to- 
day! Most of three hours and never 
a peep. I wonder—’” 

A faint whiff of gas from the kitchen 
made her turn pale with dread. Then 
it flashed into her mind what must 
have happened—that sudden gust of 
wind had blown out the gas! As she 
ran to the kitchen, she realized that 
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she had caught the same faint smell 
several times before. 

“Oh!” she sobbed. “What if baby—” 

Mother, sound asleep upstairs, was 
roused by a crash from the kitchen, a 
shriek from Betty, and the sound of 
a shattered window pane; for Betty, 
finding that the outside door stuck 
fast, had hurled a frying pan through 
the window. Then she ran to the 
sewing-room as the life-giving breeze 
poured in through the broken frame. 

Startled, bewildered, still only half 
awake, mother stumbled to the kitchen 
and found Betty, with the unconscious 
baby in her arms, groping her way to- 
ward the dining-room.  Snatching 
them both up and running toward the 
open air, mother landed in a heap on 
the front porch, Betty and the baby on 
top of her. : And then—Oh, glorious 
sound !—came a feeble little cry from 
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baby, and they knew she was safe after 
all. There father and Bob found them 


a few minutes later, laughing and cry- 
ing and hugging each other by turns. 
Betty’s quick wits had saved the day. 


Mother was telling the whole story 
that evening, not forgetting the rusty 
nails and the flower pots—two risks 
which neither father nor mother had 
ever thought of before—when a sturdv 
little figure in a Safety Scout uniform 
paused at the door and listened with 
a shrewd twinkle in his eye. 

It was Sure Pop, who had looked in 
to say goodnight to the twins. He 
caught Betty’s eye, beckoned her into 
the hall—and when she came back to 
the supper table, Bob’s sharp eye 
caught the gleam of a Safety First but- 
ton over her heart, too. 


Betty had evened the score! 


SAFETY SCOUTING BEGINS AT HOME.—Sure Pop. 


WHO AM I? 


l am more powerful than the com- 
bined armies of the world. 


I have destroyed more men that all 
the wars of the nations. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and 
I have wrecked more homes than the 
mightiest of siege guns. 

I steal, in the United States alone, 
over $300,000,000 each year. 

I spare no one, and I find my vic- 
tims among the rich and poor alike, 
the young and old, the strong and 
weak. Widows and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that 
I cast my shadow over every field of 
labor, from the turning of the grind- 


stone to the moving of every railroad 
train. 

I massacre thousands upon thou- 
sands of wage-earners a year. 

I lurk in unseen places and do most 
of my work silently. You are warned 
against me but you heed not. 

I am relentless. 

I am everywhere—in the house, on 
the streets, in the factory, at the rail- 
road crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and 
death, and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or maim; I give 
nothing but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

I am carelessness. 
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Are You Growing Careless?—Read This 


Accidents kill forty thousand work- 
men in this country every year. Ac- 
cidents cripple five hundred thousand 
more. In addition, two hundred thou- 
sand workmen are more or less very 
seriously injured by accidents. One 
workman out of every ten is crippled 
by accident during his life. One work- 
man out of every fifteen is killed out- 
right by accident. These are very 
startling figures, but this condition of 
affairs has existed so long that most 
people think that it is unavoidable and 
that accidents are bound to occur. 
Unavoidable accidents are bound to 
occur. But are the accidents which 
cause such destruction of life and use- 
fulness unavoidable? Only one-third 
are unavoidable and two-thirds can be 
prevented if necessary precautions are 
taken beforehand. What an enormous 
amount of suffering can be prevented 
when our people realize that it is un- 
necessary. 

We are in too great a hurry; we take 
too many chances; we do so many 
things in a careless way that could 
be better done, and with more safety 
for ourselves and our neighbors, if we 
would only think before we do them. 
We have formed a habit of taking 
chances and not thinking and we must 
do our best to forget this habit and 
see if we cannot form a new habit, a 
habit of thinking first. Our employer 
wants us to form this new habit. He 
has done all that he can do to protect 
us against ourselves; he has spent 
quite a lot of money guarding machin- 
ery and arranging our work so that 
the danger of accidents is very much 
reduced. But it remains with us work- 
men ourselves to do the one big thing 
that will prevent more accidents than 
all the machine guards and like con- 
trivances can ever do. One careful 


workman, who can think before he 
acts, can do more to prevent accidents 
than the most careful employer. We 
want no workman among us who is 
not careful and who cannot think be- 
fore he acts. He is too dangerous to 
those of us who are careful. We might 
be hurt by reason of his carelessness 
and failure to think. We do nor want 
such a man among us. 

Think what it means to our em- 
ployer to have one of us hurt. A 
workman who knows how to do his 
work is worth money to the employer. 
It costs money to break in a man to 
take his place. Every accident that 
can be prevented, that causes the loss 
of a workman, or that causes the loss 
of a workman’s time, is expensive to 
the employer. Think of the money we 
can save for the employer by doing 
our share to prevent these accidents. 
We would not only better ourselves 
by making our work safer, but we 
would make the business more profit- 
able for the employer, and a work- 
man’s chances are better in a profit- 
able business than they are in a busi- 
ness that is unprofitable. 

Every workman has a desire to get 
ahead. At home he economizes in or- 
der to have a savings account against 
a rainy day. He will deprive himself 
of many little things in order to save 
a few dollars. At work he does just 
the opposite. He takes chances; he 
runs risks; he exposes himself need- 
lessly to many dangers that may cost 
him his life or land him in the hospital, 
from which he is liable to come out a 
cripple. What good is his savings ac- 
count then? The chances are that it 
is all wiped out and he is no longer 
able to earn a living. Why didn’t this 
workman practice the same economy 
at work as he did at home? It is so 
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easy to do and the results are so great 
when compared to the effort that it 
takes that it does seem remarkable that 
there are any workmen who cannot: see 
it. It is not necessary for us to be 
told not to spend our money foolishly ; 
it should not be necessary for us to be 
told not to risk our lives foolishly. It 
would be much better for us to be ex- 
travagant, to spend our money need- 
lessly, if we could only be sure that 
we would always live, or would always 
be able to earn a living. 

Think this over, then think it over 
again, and again, and again; let it sink 
in; let us be thoroughly in sympathy 
with the idea of Safety First—then, let 
us practice it, and be rewarded by see- 
ing a great reduction in the accidents 
happening around us. 


Fresh Air and Health 


Dr. Henry B. Faville, one of the best 
authorities on ventilation from a med- 
ical standpoint, says: “The opportun- 
ity to breathe fresh, cool air is the 
greatest privilege that employers can 
offer to workers. 

“The dread of fresh, cool air, on the 
part of workers, is an obstacle to 
wholesome working conditions. 

“Fear of drafts by vigorous people 
is an absurd delusion. 

“Everybody who desires vigorous re- 
sistance to disease should cultivate a 
liking for a reasonable draft of pure 
air. 

“Generally speaking, the most prac- 
tical and best method of ventilating 
large spaces is through open windows.” 


Signs—Believe in Them—There’s 
A Reason 


You must watch for danger signs 
and obey their warnings. Report dis- 
obedience on the part of others. The 
danger is there—the sign tells you 
so—hbelieve the sign. Never remove 


a safety flag, tag or sign. The man 
who placed it there knows why. He 
will explain if you ask him the reason. 


Foremen Can Keep Their Men 
Interested in Safety 


Foremen must show a sincere desire 
to prevent accidents. Remember, vour 
attitude towards this work will be re- 
flected upon by your men. 

Make it your business to talk safety 
to the men, both individually and col- 
lectively. If possible, have regular and 
frequent meetings, even if only of 
short duration, to talk safety. 

Survey a job carefully and consider 
whether it 1s being done in the safest 
way. Is an accident likely to occur: 

Keep safeguards in place and insist 
upon safety devices being used. 

Stop dangerous practices whenever 
you see them. Remember that two- 
thirds of all accidents are due directly 
to thoughtlessness, recklessness and 
ignorance. 

Keep the premises about your work 
orderly. See that proper light is pro- 
vided. 

Use accidents and near-accidents as 
a text, drawing lessons from them as 
to what not to do. 

Watch for loose sleeves, flopping 
blouses and flying neckties—anythiny 
which may catch in the machinery and 
draw the man in. 

Take an interest in your men. Have 
every injury, no matter how trivial, at- 
tended to by the doctor. 

Never overlook a careless act on the 
part of any workman—point out what 
such action may result in. 

Ask your men for suggestions on 
how to make things safer. 

If your duties sometimes take vou 
away from vour men, appoint one or 
more of the men as “Safety Over- 
seers,” who, in addition to their regu- 
lar duties, will watch for dangerous 
places and dangerous practices. 
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Fresno 


Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon has announced the fol- 
lowing changes in the organization of 
the company, effective the first of the 
year: 

J. W. Stokes, Corcoran agent, has 
resigned to take charge of the Central 
Garage and Machine Shop in Corcoran, 
which he has purchased. O. A. Kom- 
mers, district agent at Paso Robles, 
will be placed in charge of the Cor- 
coran district. Corcoran has one of 
the biggest futures of any district in 
the San Joaquin system, and this is 
a decided promotion for Mr. Kommers. 
F. A. Easton, who has been in charge 
of the San Luis Obispo district for the 
last year, but who for a number of 
years acted as specialty salesman for 
this company, is to leave the San Luis 
Obispo post on January Ist to take 
charge of an electric range campaign 
that will start early in the year, to 
cover the entire territory of the San 
Joaquin and Midland companies. This 
campaign has been under consideration 
for the past year and promises to be 
the most far-reaching ap»liance cam- 
paign that has ever been conducted by 
these companies. D. P. Mason, chief 
storekeeper, probably one of the best 
known men on the system, will leave 
for San Luis Obispo on January Ist 
to act as district agent. For the pres- 
ent time at least he will have charge 
of Paso Robles, Santa Maria and San 
Luis Obispo districts. S. B. Patterson 
will become chief storekeeper upon Mr. 
Mason’s departure for the coast. 


Vice-President A. C. Balch was a 
visitor in the Fresno office during the 
month from his headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon 
made a trip to Los Angeles during the 
month. 


Assistant General Manager A. 
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Emory Wishon and Mrs. Wishon were 
among those in attendance at the clos- 
ing exercises of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. Shortly 
after their return, Mr. Wishon left on 
a two weeks trip through the states `’ 
of the Plateau Region, making a study 
of the subject of electric cooking and 
heating and the more general use of 
electrical appliances, which have been 
put into a high state of operation by 
the power companies in that region. 
After his return Mr. Wishon will 
launch a campaign for the expansion 
of this arm of the company service 
throughout the San Joaquin system. 
Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was called to San Francisco 
on business the middle of the month. 


The sympathy of the Fresno office 
force has gone out to George Bauwens 
upon receipt of the sad news of the 
death of his brother, Bernard, while 
fighting under the German flag on the 
European battlefields. The deceased 
young soldier was decorated with the 
Iron Cross during the year 1914, and 
at the time of his death was engaged 
in particularly dangerous and daring 
scout duty. He was only thirty years 
of age and is survived by his widow 
and young child. This is the third 
death in the immediate family of Mr. 
Bauwens since the outbreak of the 
war, his father being claimed shortly 
after hostilities were declared, and a 
brother-in-law in one of the early cam- 
paigns. 

Bruce Martin, who has been in Las- 
sen County on an extended leave 
where he has been assisting W. R. 
Wheaton in his pole proposition in 
that part of the state, has returned and 
is again entrenched at hts old station 
at the pole treating plant. Bruce re- 
turned with a well developed mous- 
tache and, as the office vag declared, 
bore a striking resemblance to a Hindu 
count. 
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Electrical Superintendent Harvey 
Shields participated in an act of hero- 
ism the latter part of October which 
has just come to light, and according 
to an onlooker the power company 
official prevented the serious injury, if 
not the saving of the life, of a young 
boy. Near Strathmore, Mr. Shields 
was driving along the road and noticed 
a hayrack drawn by a pair of mules, 
apparently running away. As the 
team passed him he noticed a little 
. boy, who had fallen down between the 
mules, hanging on to the wagon 
tongue. Mr. Shields immediately 
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later.” Get it? Pretty good for a Mis- 
sourian. 

Mrs. Myrtle Renear, daughter of 
Mrs. Orr of the Strathmore substation, 
has moved into Fresno, having ac- 
cepted a position in one of the local 
mercantile establishments. 

E. G. Bolton is again a member of 
the operating force of the Fresno sub- 
station, filling the vacancy caused bv 
the departure of E. F. Atherton. 

Traveling Auditor E. S. Erwin has 
been in the Fresno office for a week 
or more during the month closing up 
several pieces of work in hand. 


The first water over the spillway at the Crane Valley Lake during the 1915 season. 
structure are Chief Engineer G. O. Newman and Civil Engineer Wm. Stranahan 


stopped his machine and raced back, 
risking his life in an attempt to get 
on to the wagon and stop the team, 
and several times nearly fell under, 
until finally a farmer seeing the team 
approaching went out to his assistance 
and they managed to get the team un- 
der control with the boy still hanging 
on to the wagon tongue. 

In the dispatchers office recently the 
boys asked Miss Sellers what she 
wished for Christmas. “Oh, I would 
like to have an electric toaster and per- 
colator,” she replied. “Well, Denny,” 
spoke up Dunkle, “you give her the 
toaster and I will give her the perco— 
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Seated on the 


Paul B. Wilson, district agent at 
Madera, was among the out-of-town 
agents in the Fresno office during the 
month. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was a visitor in the Fresno office dur- 
ing the month. 

C. M. McCardle, district agent at 
Dinuba, was a Fresno visitor during 
the month. 

Construction Foreman Mark Web- 
ster, after completing the work at the 
Crane Valley power houses, returned 
to Fresno for Thanksgiving and then 
went out on some work at Stone Cor- 
rall. 
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Electrical Engineer A. S. Kalenborn, 
in charge of the construction work at 
Merced Falls, was a Sunday visitor in 
town during the month to spend the 
day with his family. 

Substation Foreman W. H. McKen- 
zie has been engaged in routine work 
during the month, but has been con- 
fining his attention pretty close to 
Fresno. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
made several trips to Merced Falls 
during the month, inspecting the prog- 
ress of the power house construction 
under way at that point. He also 
visited the districts in the southern end 
of the valley. 

District Agent W. E. Whittington 
of Los Banos was a business visitor in 
the Fresno office during the month. 

Jack Frost, of whom we are almost 
daily reminded these cold wintry morn- 
ings, was in the Fresno office during 
the month from his Selma headquar- 
ters. 

Chief Clerk Berro, of the Corcoran 
district, was a visitor in the Fresno 
office during the month. 

Louis Sommers, of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, paid 
the Fresno office a visit the early part 
of the month, the first one in many 
moons. 

Jake Herzog, the well known water 
company expert, was the victim of a 
collision recently, having been run into 
in his service machine, by a Ford road- 
ster occupied by two men. Jake’s 
machine was somewhat damaged but 
not as bad as the one which caused 
the disaster. 

F. D. Fagan, local sales manager of 
the Edison Lamp Works with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, was a vis- 
itor in the Fresno office during the 
month while making a business tour 
of the valley. He was chaperoned in 
this district by the genial J. J. Van 
Huysen. 

Inspector Frank Klippel did work 
in the Selma and Madera districts dur- 
ing the month. 

Mrs. Ball, the mother of Mrs. Jack 
Carter, was a visitor in the office dur- 
ing the month. 
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Dispatcher R. E. Dunkle took ad- 
vantage of his four-day holiday the 
first of the month for a farewell visit 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Dispatcher R. C. Denney recently 
was the guest of H. M. Haggerty on 
the latter’s ranch in Temperance Col- 
ony on a quail hunt, and the nimrods 
were so successful that Mr. Denney’s 
household had a bountiful feast on 
birds for their Thanksgiving Day re- 
past. 

District Agent R. Casad of Merced 
was a Fresno visitor during the month. 

P. C. McCorkle, who relieved Opera- 
tor Orr at Strathmore the first week of 
the month, was in the dispatchers of- 
fice at Fresno until Christmas week, 
when he went to Caruthers to relieve 
Operator McCullah. 

C. B. Tanner, who was acting in the 
capacity of relief operator during the 
summer and fall months, is again at 
his old post at the pole treating plant. 

Operator W. F. Haselbusch, of the 
Kings River substation, has returned 
from Oatman, the new mining camp 
in Arizona, where he went to attend to 
the work on a mining claim he con- 
trols in that locality. 

W. E. Durfey and Mrs. Durfey went 
to San Francisco to attend the last 
days of the Fair. 

Miss E. P. Ellithorpe visited San 
Francisco the early part of the month 
for a farewell glimpse of the Expo- 
sition. 

District Agent J. W. Stokes, of the 
Corcoran district, was a visitor in 
Fresno during the month. 

Reports from Tule River tell of 
heavy rains during the storms of the 
first part of December and McGeorge 
and the rest of the boys have been kept 
busy taking care of the debris that was 
carried down the river as the result. 


Crane Valley 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Mrs. Wishon entertained a party of 
friends at the cottages at Crane Valley 
Lake over the Thanksgiving week-end. 

Chief Inspector Buswell was an ar- 
rival in the Crane Valley district the 
middle of the month for some work of 
inspection. 
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__ Three remarkable Beek ha) taken by Frank 
Ridge during the dredging operations at the No. 1 
reservoir in the Crane Valley district. The upper 

hotograph shows the bucket in the process of 
oading, the middle shows it on its way across 
the water, and the lower, dumping. In the last 
photograph the action of the camera lense was 
sufficiently fast to show the full load of dirt fall- 
ing through space. 


Billy Beem, walker of the No. 3 
ditch, returned to his home in time for 
the Christmas celebration, after several 
weeks in the hospital in Fresno follow- 
ing his fall from the flume, in which 
he suffered the fracture of several ribs 
and internal injuries. 

Charlie Howell, formerly of Visalia, 
and well known to many of the em- 
ployees throughout the system, is now 
a member of the colony at Power 


House No. 3. Charlie, who formerly 
was a baseball and football player of 
note, keeps in condition juggling big 
granite boulders. 

Curley Rodgers has returned to his 
post at Power House No. 3 after going 
to Fresno for medical attention. He 
suffered an attack of appendicitis and 
was threatened with an operation, but 
the physicians have warded it off for 
the time being. 

The dredging operations at the No. 
1 reservoir have been completed and 
this station is now in good condifion. 

The Brown Creek ditch has been 
fully repaired and is now delivering 
water into the lake from the South 
Fork. 

The two storms experienced the first 
part of December resulted in heavy 


A unit of the steel pole line recently erected 
the Crane Valley district under the direction 


in 
of Superintendent Elmer Gates. 
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rains at Crane Valley Lake. The pre- 
cipitation during the first storm was 
3.52 inches and during the second 2.21 
inches, which is far in advance of what 
had been had at the same date last 
year. The outlook for water condi- 
tions at this date is very encouraging. 


l Madera 

District Agent Paul Wilson has con- 
cluded arrangements and work has be- 
gun on the line to give electric service 
to the town of Raymond, the thriving 
center of the quarrying district of 
Madera County. This work has been 
looked forward to by the people of the 
mountain town with a great deal of 
pleasant anticipation for many months, 
as Raymond has been lighted only by 
oil lamps since it first came into exist- 
ence. The town has now reached a 
point where it has been able to demand 
better lighting facilities and enough of 
the residents have agreed to sign up 
for the juice to make it profitable to 
extend the line from Knowles, a dis- 
tance of about two miles. Fifty differ- 
ent business houses and private resi- 
dences will be lighted by electricity as 
soon as the work is completed. 

The following from the Madera Mer- 
cury will be read with a great deal of 
interest by the friends of the bride- 
groom throughout the system: 

The friends of Art M. Hensley, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Hensley, and 
well known electrician and employee 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company, were more than surprised 
today to learn of the marriage of Mr. 
Hensley in San Francisco to Mrs. Dora 
Roquet, formerly the head saleslady in 
the cloak and suit department at the 
Tighe-Breyfogle store here. 

The wedding occurred Friday and 
only the mere announcement of the 
marriage was received in this city. 
Both are well known and popular here 
and have a host of friends. Mrs. 
Hensley’s former home was at Modesto 
where she is also well and favorably 
known. 

They have rented the Mrs. McElli- 
got house on C Street and will be at 
home in a short time or as soon as Mr. 
Hensley is able to leave the sanitarium, 
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he having recently undergone an op- 
eration for a nasal difficulty. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson made 
a trip to the Fresno central offices dur- 
ing the month. 


Merced 

L. Meisel, chief clerk, was in Fresno 
one day during the month on business. 

L. Brown, collector of the Merced 
district, went to San Francisco to as- 
sist in closing the Fair on Saturday, 
December 4th. Mr. Brown returned 
safely and reported having a good 
time. 

Geo. Graham, line foreman, com- 
pleted the installing of a seven pole 
extension near Lingard to serve a 20 
horsepower motor for W. N. Griffin. 
Mr. Griffin has in this locality over 
400 acres, which he expects to plant 
to alfalfa and figs at an early date. 
Foreman Graham also completed 
the installing of a six pole extension 
in Livingston to serve a number of 
consumers at that place. 

R. Casad, district agent, made a trip 
to Merced Falls recently .with Elec- 
trical Engineer A. S. Kalenborn, who 
was returning from Fresno. He re- 
ports work progressing very nicely on 
the new power house. Mr. Kalenborn 
has the draft tube installed and the 
floor of the penstock in, and expects 
to have it near completion by the first 
of the year. This power house, when 
completed, will be of great assistance 
to the Merced district, not only in reg- 
ulating the voltage but in case of any 
trouble on the 30,000 volt line between 
the Copper Mine and Merced will not 
interfere with the service in Merced. 

Walter Casad, manager of the Mer- 
ced Investment Company, has brought 
up a number of parties from San Fran- 
cisco during the month and interested 
them in land in the Chowchilla dis- 
trict. There has been more work done 
in the Chowchilla district this year 
than in any other part of Merced 
County, and the prospects are that 
there will be a great deal more in 1916. 


Selma 
District Agent Jack Frost has ad- 
dressed the following interesting let- 
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ter to the magazine of the activities 
in his district during the past month: 
Mr. Magazine. 

Dear Sir:—The ten K. V. line from 
Caruthers substation to the towns of 
Riverdale and Hardwick has been com- 
pleted. The juice was turned on in 
Riverdale on November 15th and 
Hardwick was illuminated two days 
later. 

The residents of these two towns 
have been desirous of electric service 
for several years and have shown their 
appreciation by wiring up immediately 


The Riverdale Co-operative Cream- 
ery has installed a thirty horsepower 
motor for the operation of their plant. 
This motor is installed on a sixty day 
trial and we are all hoping that the 
service will prove satisfactory. The 
motor was loaned to the creamery 
people by the Westinghouse Company 
through the kindness of their represen- 
tative, H. H. Hughes. Fifty odd con- 


sumers are already being served in 
Riverdale and more will follow shortly 
for the town is very much alive and 
growing. 


The Ford car of the Selma district hauling “Crummy” loaded with transformers and construction 
materials, and a pole, making in all a load of 1500 pounds 


for both lights and power. There are 
practically no houses in Riverdale 
without electric lights, and several 
motors have been installed to take the 
place of gas engines. 

Wm. Henson has installed a three 
horsepower motor and two-inch pump 
to furnish water for the residences and 
business houses which he owns, and 
R. T. Barritt has installed a five horse- 
power motor and two-inch pump to 
serve his property, including the River- 
dale Hotel. Both of these plants were 
furnished by the Fresno Agricultural 
Works, which is a guarantee of satis- 
faction. 
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The Riverdale Chamber of Com- 
merce has in hand the matter of es- 
tablishing a lighting district for the 
lighting of the streets. Fifteen or 
twenty lights will be installed, which 
will be a great benefit to the com- 
munity. 

The Central California Creameries is 
just completing a fine brick building 
in Riverdale to take care of their grow- 
ing business. This company is show- 
ing a fine faith in the future of River- 
dale by this investment. This plant, 
with the very complete and well man- 
aged plant of the Riverdale Co-opera- 
tive Creamery, will give the town two 
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of the finest plants of this character 
in the state. The daily production of 
the latter plant amounts to over 3000 
pounds of butter. The two companies 
are paying out more than $45,000 per 
month for butterfat. 

The town of Hardwick has also 
shown its appreciation of electric serv- 
ice by installing electric lights in most 
every house in the town. Chas. King 
has his very attractive home lighted 
with electricity and will shortly install 
a motor for the pumping of water for 
domestic use as well as irrigation. Mr. 
King will also install a motor for the 
operation of the city water works. 

The residents of Laton will soon be 
able to enjoy the luxury of well lighted 
streets.. The necessary number of 
property owners have signified their 
desire for street lighting and an elec- 
tion will shortly be called by the super- 
visors for the formation of a lighting 
district. 

H. W. Lee and his line crew have 
spent a very busy month with the 
building of the town distribution of 
Hardwick and Riverdale, and are now 
looking forward to busy times with 
short country extensions and small 
work in the towns. The elements have 
been very kind so far this winter and 
few interruptions to the service have 
been experienced. 

The line team has been replaced by 
a two-wheel trailer for use behind the 
reliable old Ford No. 208. The trailer 
has been nicknamed “The Crummy.” 
For the uninitiated be it understood 
that a “crummy” is a caboose in rail- 
road language. The name is given by 
Dan Sullivan, who was a block signal 
maintainer before he was a power man. 
“The Crummy” was put into service 
early in November and has many 
times proven its usefulness already. 
It has a capacity of 1500 pounds, which 
makes it possible to transport motors, 
transformers and like material cheaply 
and speedily. The trailer is built by 
the Los Angeles Trailer Company and 
the discovery of its adaptability to the 
power business should be accredited to 
H. W. Lee, district foreman. 


The district has been honored the 
past month by the presence of E. S. 
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Erwin, traveling auditor, who with his 
assistant, Mr. Wall, has been giving 
us a general looking over. 

The office force is busy with inven- 
tory and preparation for the yearly 
closing. Mr. Musselman and Mr. Jobe, 
of the consumers department, are mak- 
ing every effort to pull down the delin- 
quent list to the lowest possible figure 
before the first of the year. The 
smoothness with which the Selma 
office operates is a credit to our ef- 
ficient clerk, Mr. Neuman. Our ver- 
satile stenographer (and most every- 
thing else about the place) is still on 
the job with her speed and good 
nature. Stenographers as a rule don’t 
get many bouquets, except at weddings 
and funerals, but it is my humble 
opinion that they should have monu- 
ments and things built to them occa- 
sionally just to show appreciation for 
those, who are forever trying to do 
things the way someone else wants 
them done, and getting away with it. 
Some day when my digestion is good 
and my grouch is at low potential, I 
am going to write an ode to sten- 
ographers. Get that? Stenogra- 
pher(s), I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood. I am a married man and par- 
tially respectable, otherwise I am feel- 
ing fine. Good-night. 

JACK FROST. 


Dinuba 

The Dinuba district was visited dur- 
ing the month by Auditor D. M. Speed, 
Traveling Auditor E. S. Erwin, Elec- 
trical Superintendent Harvey Shields, 
and C. F. Gilcrest, chief of the meter 
department, who were looking into 
matters in connection with their de- 
partments. 

Our line crew, under Foreman Larry 
Jones, is still busy. Work has just 
commenced on the Orange Cove ex- 
tension and when completed will be 
followed by the Cutler extension, both 
of which will add a number of light 
consumers to our system. Other ex- 
tensions of minor importance, in and 
around the city of Dinuba, have re- 
cently been completed. 

District Agent C. M. McCardle re- 
ports matters in a very satisfactory 
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condition throughout the district, and 
states that the outlook, for new busi- 
ness during the coming season, is very 
promising. He has prospects for sev- 
eral new plants to be installed in the 
spring, while one or two are expected 
to be put in in the very near future. 

The ranchers in this district have 
had a very successful year as their 
crops were heavy and prices very good. 
Those having table grapes for eastern 
shipment ware particularly fortunate, 
as the prices realized on the eastern 
markets were exceptionally good this 
year. 
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the Merced district, is at present em- 
ployed as lineman in the Coalinga dis- 
trict. 

Foreman Moore is busy at the pres- 
ent time running primary and second- 
ary lines and installing transformers 
to serve five oil well motors on the 
property of the Salvia Oil Co. 

S. G. Gassoway, representative of 
the General Electric Company, visited 
Coalinga during the past month. 

With thé resumption of activities in 
the oilfields, District Agent F. V. Bol- 
ler reports that the prospects for in- 
creased oil well business are looking 
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A scene at North Fork, in the fiber Valley District, after the season’s first snowfall 


A. E. O'Neill, who has been in 
charge of the consumers books for the 
past six months, has resigned and will 
leave shortly after the first of the year 
for his former home in Eureka. 


Coalinga 

O. B. Griffes, formerly chief clerk 
of the Merced district, is now em- 
ployed as chief clerk in the Coalinga 
district. 

J. J. Pattridge has accepted the 
position of collector and storekeeper 
in the Coalinga district. 

J. W. Zook, formerly employed in 
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brighter. In an agricultural way, too, 
Coalinga is making rapid strides for- 
ward and the increasing water develop- 
ment on the wide fertile plains sur- 
rounding the town is slowly but surely 
transforming the territory into a won- 
derful farming empire. 


Bakersfield 


General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr.. 
spent several days in the northern part 
of the state on company business dur- 
ing the month. 

A. Y. Meudell, gas superintendent, 
was called to the coast to assist in in- 
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stalling and managing the work of new 
gas improvements in the coast towns. 

Chas. Easton, electric superintend- 
ent, spent several days making a trip 
over the west side oilfields and Weed 
Patch lines. 

Lou Johnston, superintendent of the 
meter department, and D. B. Ogle, as- 
sistant to the electrical superintendent, 
made a trip to Los Angeles with the 
local D. O. K. K.’s to help or assist a 
Los Angeles crowd of D. O. K. K.’s to 
cross the hot sands. Lou and Dave, 
from all appearances, had a hard strug- 
gle getting their charges across the 
desert. 

Bert Walford, collector and meter 
reader of the out-of-town districts, is 
kept quite busy in the McFarland and 
Wasco districts, where the ranchers 
are now selling their crops. 

H. P. Bender, meter reader, was 
confined to his home with a severe cold 
for several days. 

A. K. Carson, salesman, has added 
the holiday appearance to the sales- 
room and it 1s very pleasing. 

Guy Dumble, banking clerk, has a 
few added duties now at this busy time 
of the year. He is assisting in the ac- 
counting department. 

D. L. Wishon made a trip to Visalia 
during the month on business con- 
nected with his department, and while 
there renewed all acquaintances. 


F. Hort, of the accounting depart- 
ment, and Ed. Millard, cashier, made 
a trip in their machines one Sunday 
this month, accompanied by friends, to 
the Tejon Canyon over the new ridge 
road and report a very fine trip and 
splendid roads. The canyon is par- 
ticularly attractive this time of year 
and the party got quite a lot of red 
berries and mistletoe for decoration 
during the holiday season. 

Gordon Slater, of the stores depart- 
ment, made several hunting trips dur- 
ing the month on his motorcycle, but 
at the present writing no details have 
been given out regarding the success 
of any of the trips. 

Henry Wiebe, storeroom clerk, has 
been busy engineering the getting out 
of supplies of pipe, etc., for all the new 
heater installations. 


F. B. Tarpley, storekeeper, is pre- 
paring for a big struggle as inventory 
season is again at hand. 

H. D. Gray has been added to the 
force in the stores department to as- 
sist in taking inventory. 

R. E. L. Garner, load dispatcher, has 
been kept quite busy in his department 
as the cold weather has meant the in- 
stallation of gas meters and ranges, 
and he and his force are sure on the 
rush. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was called to Fresno on business the 
early part of the month. 


Miss Edith Parker, of the railway 
department, is assisting in the dis- 
patchers office at noon in Mr. Garner’s 
absence. Jack Cook, of the meter de- 
partment, adds his valuable assistance, 
and Miss Parker says it is highly ap- 
preciated. 

On December Ist the Bakersfield 
office commenced refunding the $5.00 
deposits. Ed. Millard says if the rush 
keeps up by the first of the year he 
will be reduced to a mere shadow. He 
has certainly been showing some burst 
of speed. 

Arthur Church, of the gas depart- 
ment, has changed his place of resi- 
dence and is now located with a boy 
friend on a little ranch three miles out 
of town. Art makes the trip to and 
from the office on a newly purchased 
Harley-Davidson. He assisted in the 
building of the house and the House 
of the Seven Gables isn’t in it with the 
boys’ home. They find it great sport 
batching and have already added to 
their domicile a couple of cats and 
dogs, but the most beloved of the flock 
are two pet pigs. 

Miss Edith Parker’s mother has re- 
turned from an extended trip East. 
She was away all summer. Edith did 
not take to the lonesome life and is 
very happy her mother has returned. 
They are now living on Park Street. 

A. J. Radford, of the Canyon plant, 
proved to be quite a speed demon until 
a few days ago, when he was stopped 
by a motorcycle cop and asked to ap- 
pear in court. Now when Doc comes 
to town he travels down Nineteenth 
Street at a law-abiding rate of speed. 
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steel. The lower photograp 


shows the work in operation. 


Replacing the wooden opora rucnine of the Midway Flume, in the Crane Valley district, with 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 


and Power House Superintendent Elmer Gates are to be seen on the runway watching operations. 


The out-of-town guests and callers 
at the office were as follows: G. O. 
Newman, of Los Angeles; Mr. Job, of 
Los Angeles; and Murray Bourne, of 
the legal department, from Fresno. D. 
L. Wishon took them over the Lerdo 
Land Company property, looking over 
the business of that company. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
of Fresno made the office a call dur- 
ing the month, going over the lines 
With CI I Easton. — 

Walter McDougall, of the Famoso 
substation, was in Bakersfield a few 
days on his way to San Francisco on 
a vacation. 
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John Aston, of the steam plant, 
called at the office on business for his 
department during the month. 

O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, was in Bakersfield and a 
part of his time was spent in doctoring 
his sore throat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter, of the Taft 
substation, were in Bakersfield during 
the month, and visited with Jack Cook 
of the meter department, Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s brother. 

Doc Radford, of the Canyon power 
house, was in Bakersfield under the 
doctor’s care for a time during the 
month. 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Carter, of Taft, 
were in Bakersfield during the month, 
Mr. Carter having to come in on busi- 
ness. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon was 
in Bakersfield early in the month. He 
was joined here by Mr. A. C. Balch, 
vice-president, and made a trip to the 
oilfields and Fresno. 

J. K. Schultz, superintendent of the 
Canyon power house, is rapidly re- 
covering from a broken arm and is now 
able to attend to his duties at the 
power house. 

Warren Ten Eyck, of the San Luis 
Obispo office, made a flying visit to 
the office and was heartily welcomed 
by the office force. He left for San 
Luis Obispo with Wm. Tyler in a 
machine, Bill being called over to the 
coast to assist A. Y. Meudell with some 
gas work. 

Assistant General Manager A. E. 
Wishon and Auditor D. M. Speed were 
in Bakersfield during the month. 

C. E. Nugent, of the consumers de- 
partment, was called home on account 
of the serious illness of his baby, but 
the boy is recovering and getting 
along fine. 

Traveling Auditor E. S. Erwin made 
a flying trip to Bakersfield during the 
month. 

R. C. Mallery, chief clerk, has been 
very successful in collections for power 
in the Wasco and McFarland districts 
during the past month. 

Louis Sommers, of the Westing- 
house Company, made the Bakersfield 
office a visit during the month, being 
in Bakersfield on business. 


A. Y. Meudell, gas superintendent, 
and Wm. Tyler, of the gas department, 
returned the middle of the month from 
San Luis Obispo, where they have 
been for the last few weeks on com- 
pany business. While there they ex- 
perienced the heaviest rainstorm of the 
season. 

H. H. Minor has accepted a position 
in the electrical department, filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
H. S. Minor. He is being assisted in 
the work by Blythe Furman. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
J]. F. Turner and R. C. Mallery, with 
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the valuable assistance of all the other 
superintendents and office employees 
of the Bakersfield district, are working 
hard in the interest of the Bakersfield 
and Kern Railway Company on the 
jitney question, the election having 
been called for January 11th, 1916. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton was confined to his home for sev- 
eral days on account of illness, but is 
now again at his desk entirely re- 
covered. 


Taft 


Len Hart, our genial consumers 
ledger man, has resigned his position 
and gone to San Francisco, a fair lady 
being responsible for our loss. 

Mr. Hart’s place has been filled by 
J. H. Jarnagin, formerly with Griffin 
and Skelley Co., of Parlier. 

Angus Stewart spent his vacation at 
the Fair and thought it was the great- 
est thing in the world. 

District Agent Carter has closed a 
contract with Dr. Hickok, of San Fran- 
cisco, for a 25 horsepower irrigation 
plant at his ranch property near But- 
tonwillow and will build two miles of 
line to serve the same at once. 

District Agent Jack Carter and Line 
Foreman Jerry Lamarsna are pointing 
with pride to a huge electric sign they 
recently installed for the establishment 
of Roy Woods in the city of Taft. The 
sign is the largest of its kind in Kern 
County, being a double-faced script 
writing design spelling the word 
“Schlitz.” It is 5% feet in height and 
121% feet long and has letters 41% feet 
in height. It contains 206 lamps of 
5 candlepower each. The sign has 
been installed at a good elevation, from 
which it 1s visible for miles around. 

District Agent Carter received a 
visit from Touis Sommers, of the San 
Francisco office of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
who was in the oilfields while making 
a general trip of inspection throughout 
the San Joaquin Valley to report on 
business conditions and prospects. 

District Agent Carter and Mrs. Car- 
ter and Operator A. G. Carpenter and 
Mrs. Carpenter made brief trips to 
Bakersfield during the month. 
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Night view of the huge electric sign recently installed by R. E. Wood at Taft, and a scene 


showing the sign, its owner, and electrical men just before it was raised to its 


osition. From 


left to right the men are: P. Duff, District Agent J. B. Carter, R. E. Wood, Foreman Jerry Lamarsna, 


Henry Fenneman, Cliff Jones, and A. B. Green. 


Coast Counties 
Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell 
was in the coast counties district dur- 
ing the month in connection with gas 
department extensions and improve- 
ments, returning to his headquarters 
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in Bakersfield about the middle of 
December. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was a visitor in the 
coast counties districts during the 
month. 


FORNIA 
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“Billy,” the pet of the Taft office, perched on 
the “sky piece” of District Agent Jack Carter. 
This is a photograph all wielders of cameras, 
in company circles, have long been trying to 
secure, and Chief Inspector Buswell has been 
the first to get “Billy” in just the right mood 
to pose as desired. 


The departure, the first of the year, 
of District Agents Fletcher A. Easton 
and O. A. Kommers, for posts in the 
San Joaquin Valley, will be received 
with much regret by their many friends 
throughout the Coast Counties dis- 
tricts, but as their removal from this 
locality means an advancement in the 
service of their company, their well- 
wishers are glad to know of the op- 
portunities given them by their pro- 
motions. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell was a 
visitor on the coast during the month. 


Warren Ten Eyck, of the San Luis 
Obispo office, enjoyed a vacation dur- 
ing the month which was spent at the 
Fair and in the San Joaquin Valley 
visiting relatives and friends. He re- 
turned from Bakersfield by auto with 
William Tyler, of the Bakersfield gas 
department. 
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D. P. Mason, formerly general store- 
keeper, who is coming to the coast 
counties to fill the vacancies made by 
the promotion of District Agents Eas- 
ton and Kommers, is not a stranger of 
these districts and has many friends 
here who will heartily welcome him as 
a resident of the coast districts. 

Ample rainfall throughout the coast 
territory to start feed on the ranges 
and assure good plowing for some 
weeks to come has awakened hopes for 
a recurrence of the bumper season just 
closed. Precipitation so far this win- 
ter is almost identical as to dates and 
amounts with a year ago and if plow- 
ing conditions remain favorable for the 
next two or three months, it seems a 
foregone conclusion that there will be 
a large increase in the farmed area for 
all crops, owing to prevailing high 
prices of produce. 

State authorities have just completed 
the planting of 2500 soft shell clams 
in Morro Bay, some twelve miles north 
of this district. While most of the 
so-called “Pismo” clams really come 
from Morro beach instead of from 
Pismo beach, the clam industry has de- 
creased rapidly in the past season, 
owing to a new state law allowing one 
person to take but twenty-five clams 
per day. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Motorman Sanford traded his day- 
light run for the night run of Motor- 
man Miller for several days during the 
month, so as to be able to put in his 
spring garden at his home on South 
Union Avenue. 

Master Mechanic Mickelberry has 
returned from his vacation, which was 
enjoyed in company with his family 
on a visit to relatives and friends in 
Fresno. 

George Hunt, formerly in the em- 
ploy of the gas department, has taken 
a position as motorman. 

Asa Clark enjoyed his vacation on a 
trip to Los Angeles and Catalina and 
thence to San Francisco on the 
Steamer Queen. Asa was accom- 
panied by friends, so some of the car 
boys assert, but the veteran carman 
has nothing to say on the subject. 
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Motorman A. Combs was on the sick 
list for a few days during the month. 
The cold snaps have been giving Alex 
much trouble with colds. 

Harry Schaffer has blood in his eye. 
Likewise he is looking for a thief who 
would be so mean as to steal false 
teeth. Someone recently, under the 
cover of darkness, stole one of the 
Wheels from Harrys automobile. 
While Harry is free to admit that he 
has some automobile, he frankly as- 
serts that he 1s still unable to make it 
run on but three wheels. 

Motorman Washburn spent several 
days off duty at his ranch during the 
month making repairs on his pumping 
plant and well. 

Motorman J. Moore spent his day 
off recently in the masterly art of 
butchering. Several nice fat little pigs 
suffered the cleaver and the result was 
that a number of Jim's friends feasted 
on delicious pork roasts. 

T. J. Cook, formerly with the street 
department of the City of Bakersfield, 
has accepted a position as conductor 
on the railway system. 

Motorman Weigan and family spent 
Thanksgiving Day with friends in the 
country and enjoyed the feast and out- 
ing very much. 

Motorman Little was on the sick list 
during the month. 

Conductor C. O. Files was so for- 
tunate as to draw his day off on 
Thanksgiving Day, which was enjoy- 
ably spent at home with his family. 

During the absence of Master 
Mechanic Mickelberry, Wm. Emerton 
held down the position with his cus- 
tomary efficiency. Conductor Wm. 
Hilton officiated as night foreman at 
the car barns and George Johnson as- 
sisted Emerton during the day shift. 
Affairs at the barn moved along very 
smoothly as the result. 

Motorman Ed. Turner filled the day- 
light run of Motorman Combs during 
the latter's illness recently, and the 
change from the night life was very 
agreeable to Ed. Combs has entirely 
recovered and is again on his run. 

Motorman Clyde Cummings made a 
trip recently to San Francisco, osten- 
sibly to see the Fair, but from a news- 


paper clipping received later it was 
found that he had a far more impor- 
tant object in view. The clipping. 
which reads as follows, is self-explana- 
tory: 

A wedding of much interest to 
friends in Bakersfield was celebrated 
last night at 8 o'clock in the city of 
Oakland, the principals being Miss 
Elsie Fay Kelso and Clyde Cummings, 
a well-known employee of the Bakers- 
field Street Railway Company, the 
Rev. Jackson of the First M. E. 
Church of Oakland officiating. 

The bride*will be remembered as the 
niece of Mrs. J. H. Maxwell, a widely 
known former resident of this city, 
who removed to Oakland last spring 
when Mr. Maxwell was transferred in 
his work for the Southern Pacific, and 
the romance, which culminated in the 
wedding, began during a visit of Miss 
Kelso in the Maxwell home about a 
year ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cummings will make 
a visit to the San Francisco Exposition 
and will return to Bakersfield for resi- 
dence, the groom having leased a cot- 
tage in the western part of town. 


. Their coming will be of interest to the 


many friends and business associates 
of the groom. 


The largest electric range in the 
world has been placed in the Montana 
State Hospital at Warren Springs, 
Montana. The range 1s more than 
thirty feet long. It is equipped with 
eight ovens and will prepare meals for 
more than 1,500 persons daily. 


The American ship Mills is a float- 
ing electrical oil and fertilizer factory. 
The Mills 1s equipped from stem to 
stern with electrical machinery. Are 
lights and searchlights enable the sail- 
ors to catch menhaden fish, similar in 
appearance to the herring, but not 
edible. Nets are slung over the side 
and hauled in by electrical hoists. 
Electrically driven screwed conveyors 
carry the fish into receiving tanks and 
automatically feed the steam cookers 
where the fish are pulped. 

Farming with dynamite and elec- 
tricity is the new way of making agri- 
culture pay large profits. 
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A. Y. MEUDELL, Superintendent Steam Plant ............cce00:. Bakersfield 
J. M. BUSWELL, Chief Inspector ..........ccccceccccccscscees Fresno 
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